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Berkeley Manuscripts. Abstracts and 
Extracts of Smyth's Lives of the 
Berkeleys, illustrative of Ancient 
Maaners and the Constitution ; in- 
cluding all the Pedigrees in that An- 
cient Manuscript. To which are an- 
nexed, a Copious History of the Castle 
and Parish af Berkeley, consisting of 
Matter never before published ; and 
Biographical Anecdotes of Dr. Jen- 
ner. By Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, 
M. A. F. S. A. 4to. pp. 242. 
London, 1821. 

Few individuals have laboured more 

industriously or more successfully in 

illustrating the antiquities of this coun- 
try than Mr. Fosbroke, if, indeed, we 
except his venerable publisher. The 
manuscripts of Mr. Smyth, now offered 
to the public, are of the first archzolo- 


gical character, and the principles on | 


which Mr. Fosbroke’s selections from 
them are made, is ‘ simply that of pre- 
serving every thing of a constitutional, 
topographical, archeological, or gene- 
alogital bearing.’ These extracts ex- 
hibit the manners of our ancestors in 
various novel lights, and often present 
an insight into the constitution at an 
early period of English history. 

Of Mr. Smyth, we are told in the 
preface, that * he was the son of Tho- 


inas Smyth, of Hoby, co. Lincoln, se- | 


cond son of William Sinyth, of Humb- 
stone, in the same county. After con- 
tinuing for some time in the service of 
the Berkeleys, of which there are ac- 
counts in the Life of Lord Henry, he 
was entered, anno 1589, of Magdalen 


College, Oxford, and, three years after, | 


» 


removed to the Temple. In 1620. he 
Was member of Parliament for Mid- 


hurst, and became a violent Puritan.’ | 


In the service of the Berkeleys, to 
whom he was steward, he acquired an 
ample fortune, very justly earned. Of 
Smyth's Lives of the Berkeleys, there 
are three copies extant, but all in the 
aids of private individuals; two at 
Berkeley Castle, and a third was late- 
YI possession of Mr. Veel, of Alker- 
tou, a descendant, 





| 


Mr. Fosbroke’s volume commences 
with his history of Berkeley, in which 
he appears to have carefully collected 
and well arranged every thing of inter- 
est connected with the subject. Local 
history seldom presents much extract 
of general interest; but at a time when 
every one is reading at home, or seeing 
on the stage the wonder-working power 
of Norna, of the Fitful-head, the Py- 
thoness of Zetland, some account of 
the witch of Berkeley, as related by 
William of Malmesbury, may not be 
deemed misplaced :— 

««* A woman used to reside in Berke- 
ley, accustomed, as it afterwards appear- 
ed, to crimes, not ignorant of the ancient 
auguries, apatroness of the palate, arbi- 
tress of petulance, putting no moderation 
to her sins, because she was as yet on this 
side of old age, although beating on the 
door of it with a near foot When this 
woman was on a certain day holding a 
feast, a raven, which she kept as a pet (in 
deliciis habebat), croaked something 
louder (cocc/ius) than usual. Upon hear- 
ing this, the knife fell from her hand, her 
countenance became pale, and, groaning, 


she exclaimed, ‘‘Vo-day my plough has 


| 


; 
' 
' 








come to its last furrow; to-day I shall 
hear and receive a great misfortune.’ 
While speaking the words, the messenger 
of miseries entered. Being asked why 
he came with a face so full of expression, 
‘I bring news to you,’ he said, ‘ from that 
town,’ and namwned the place, ‘of the 
death of vour son, and destruction of all 
the family, by a sudden ruin.’ At these 
words the woman, wounded in her mind 
with grief, immediately swooned away, 
and, feeling the disease creep to her vi- 
tals, invited her surviving children, a 
inonk and nun, with speedy letters, and 
addressed them, upon their arrival, with 
a sobbing voice. ‘1, iny sons, by my 
miserable fate, have always used demo. 
niac arts; | have been the sink of all 
vices, the mistress of enticements. ‘There 
was, however, among thicse evils, a hope 
of your religion, which might soothe my 
in'serable soul. Despairing of myself, | 
reclined upon you; | proposed you to be 
my defenders against demons, protectors 
again t the most cruel enemies. Now. 
therefore, because | have reacned the end 
of my life, and shall have those exactors 
of the punishment whom I had advisers in 
my sin, | ask vou, by the maternal bo- 
som which you have sucked, if you have 
any faith, any piety, that you at least at- 








tempt to alleviate my sufferings; and 
though you will not recall the sentence 
issued concerning my soul, yet perhaps 
you will preserve my body by this means. 
Sew it in a stag’s hide, afterwards recline 
it in a stone sarcophagus, fasten the cover 
with lead and iron ; besidesthis, surround 
the stone with three iron chains, viz. of 
great strength; let there be psalmesing- 
ers for fifty nights, and the same number 
of masses in the days, which may mitigate 
the ferocious attacks of my eneinies. 5o, 
if Ishould lie securely for three nights, 
o1 the fourth day bury your mother in 
the ground, although I fearthat the earth, 
which I have so often burthened with my 
vices, will not receive me in her bosom.’ 
Her desires were complied with in the 
most attentive form. But, oh! her wick- 
edness: pious tears, vows, prayers, avail- 
ed nothing; so great was the wickedness 
of the woman, so great was the violence 
of the devil. For, on the first two nights, 
when choirs of clerks were singing psalms 
around the body, certain devils, breaking 
with the greatest ease the door of the 
church, fastened with a huge bolt, burst 
asunder the two chains at the extremities. 
The middle one, which was more elabo- 
rately wrought, remained entire. Onthe 
third night, about cock-crowing, the 
whole monastery seemed to be overturn- 
ed from its foundations by the noise of 
the approaching enemies. One more 
terrible than the rest in look, and taller 
in stature, shaking the doors with greater 
force, dashed them into fragments. ‘The 
clerks stood stitf with terror, their hair on 
end, and bereft of speech. He, advanc- 
ing with a proud step to the coffin, and 
calling the woman by name, ordered her 
to arise. Upon her answering that she 
could not on account of the chains, ‘ You 
shall be loosed,’ said he, and to your 
evil;’ and immediately broke the chain, 
which had eluded the ferocity of the rest, 
with as much ease as packthread. He 
also hicked off the lid of the coffin with 
his foot, and, having taken her by the 
hand, drew her out of the church in the 
sight of them all. Before the dours stood 
a proud black horse neighing, with iren 
hooks projecting over his whole back. 
The woman was put upon it, and soon 
disappeared front the eyes of the specta- 
tors, with the whole company. ‘The cries 
of the woman, supplicating torhelp, were 
heard for nearly four miles.”? Inventions 
like these were common modes of re- 
venge among ecclesiastics, a smnilar stor 

being told of the body of some Martell, 
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King of France, and others. Perhaps the 
farce was acted hy persons in disguise, for 
this wasalsousual Atall events, the woman 
had bitter enemies, and was so traduced 
upon the same grounds as the vulgar slan- 
der the memory of deceased persons, 
whom they dislike, by affirming (to use 
their own language) that “they walk; a 
calumnious custom, derived from this an- 
cient practice.’ 

Berkeley Castle was the scene of 
Edward the Second’s murder, aud the 
Lord of Berkeley, of that day, swore 
that he was ill, and at a distance when 
this event occurred, yet Smyth proves 
that he was neither, and excites a firm 
suspicion that he was at least privy to 
the death of his sovereign. ; 

The great flood, in 1606, furnishes 
us with a curious extract :— 

“On Tuesday, January 27,’ says my 
author, “about nine in the morning, the 
sunne being fayrly and bryghtly spred, 
huge and mighty hills of water were seen 
in the elements, tumbling one over ano- 
ther in such sort as if the greatest moun- 
tains in the world had overwhelmed the 
low vallies, to the iaexpressible astonish- 
ment and terror of the spectators, who, 
at fist, mistaking it for a great mist or 
fog, did not on the sudden prepare to 
make their escape from it; but, on its 
bearer approach, which came on with such 
swiftness as it was verily thought the 
fowls of the air could not fly so fast, the 
perceived that it was the violence of the 


waters of the raging seas, which seemed | : 
| freely enjoyed the liberty of life, without 


to have broken their bounds, and were 
pouring in to deluge the whole land, and 
then happy were they that could fly the 
fastest. But so violent and swift were 
the huge waves, and they pursuing one 
another with such rapidity, that in less 
than five hours’ space most part of the 
countries on the Severn’s banks were laid 
under water, and many hundreds of men, 
women, and children perished in the 
floods. From the hills might be seen 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, with 
husbandmen labouring in the fields, all 
swept away togcther, and swallowed up in 
one dreadful inundation. Houses, barns, 
ricks of corn and hay, were all involved 
in the common ruin. Many who were 
rich in the morning were beggars before 
noon; and several perished in endeavour- 
ing to save their effects. 

‘Bristol and Aust suffered terribly ; 
and all the country from Bristol to Glou- 
cester, on both sides the Severne, was 
overtiowed to the distance of six miles, 
and mest of the bridges over it and the 
adjacent buildings were destroyed or de- 
faced. At Chepstow, Goldclift, Ma- 
therne, Calleott-Moor, Redclift, New- 

Carditfe, Cowbridge, Swansey, 


por. 

angherne, and many other parts of Gla- 
morganshire, Monmouthshire, Carmar- 
thenshire, and Cardiganshire, the waters 
raged so furiously, and came on so fast, 
that, upen a moderate supposition, there 
annot be so few persons drowned as 500 


—— 








men, women, and children; besides ma- 
ny thousand herds of cattle, that were 
feeding in the valleys, together with 
sheep, hogs, horses, and even poultry, 
all of which were suddenly immerged in 
the waters, and could not escape. 

‘«* But what is still more strange,” says 
my author, “there are now not only found 
floating upon the waters still remaining, 
the dead carcasses of men and cattle, but 
also all kinds of wild beast,—as foxes 
hares, rabbits, rats, &c.; some of them 
upon one another’s backs, as thereby 
thinkitg to have saved themselves. 

«« At aplace in Merionethshire, there 
was a maid a milking, who was so sur- 
rounded with the waters, that she could 
not escape, but had just time to reach a 
high bank, on which she stood secure 
from the innundation, but without any 
relief from hunger and cold for two days. 
Several ways were advised to bring her 
off, but in vain, till at length two young 
men contrived a raft, which with long 
poles they pushed along, and with great 
labour and hazard fetched her away, 
half dead with fear, rather than with hun- 
ger and cold; for, strange as it is to re- 
late, the hill or bank on which the maid 
stood was all so covered over with wild 
beasts and vermin that came hither for 
safety, that she had much ado to keep 
them from creeping upon her ; and though 
among these there were many of oppo- 
site natures, as dogs and foxes, hares and 
hounds, cats and rats, with others of like 
sort, yet the one never once offered to an- 
noy the other, but in a gentle sort they 


the least expression of enmity or appear- 
ance of natural ferocity. 

‘ «Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and other counties in South Wales, bore 
their part in this dreadful visitation ; ma- 
ny, to save their lives, ascended hills, 
trees, steeples, and houses, where they 
might see their cattle, and sometimes 
their wives and children, perish, without, 
being able to give them the least assist- 
ance. 

«« At Cardiff a great part of the church 
next the river was carried away by the 
violence of the flood. 

«Children at school and travellers 
upon the road were equally involved in 
this general calamity ; if they fled to the 
house-tops, or to the tops of hills, they 
were alike in danger of perishing by hun- 
ger and cold; but many were involved 
before they were aware of the danger. 
Some, indeed, escaped miraculously: in 
Glamorganshire a blind man, that had 
been long bed-ridden, had his poor cottage 
swept away, and himself, bed and all, 
carried into the open fields, where, be- 
ing ready to sink in two fathom water, 
his hand, by Providence, chanced upon 
the rafter of a house, and by the force of 
the wind, then blowing easterly, he was 
driven to land, and so escaped. In ano- 





ther place, a boy of five years old, being 
|}upheld a long time upon the water by 
|means of his long coats that continued 
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hollow about him, was at length Carried 


to land by taking fast hold of the woo 


~~ 





of a dead sheep that came floating by 
him just as he was ready to sink. 4 
mother and three children were saved jp 
Carmarthenshire by means of a trough 
in which the mother used to make her 
bread. Many more there were,’’ say, 
my author, “that through the hand, 
works of God were preserved ; but there 
were not so many so strangely saved, byt 
there were as many in number as strange. 
ly drowned.”? What follows is in the ay. 
thor’s own words : 

«<«*The lowe marshes and fenny 
groundes neere Barnstaple, ip the countie 
of Deuon, were overflowne so farre oyt 
and in such outragious sort, that the 
countrey all along to Bridgewater was 
greatly distressed thereby, and much hurt 
there done ; it is a most pittiful! sight to 
beholde what numbers of fat oxen there 
were drowned; what flocks of sheepe, 
what herdes of kine, have there bin Jost. 
There is little now remaining there to be 
seene but huge waters like to the main 
ocean; the tops of churches and steeple; 
like to the tops of rocks in the sea; great 
reekes of fodder for cattle are floating 
Like ships upon the waters, and dead 
beastes swimming thereon, now past feed. 
ing on the same. The tops of treesa 
man may behold remaining above the wa- 
ters, upon whose braunches multitudes of 
al kinds of turkies, hens, and other such 
like poultry, were faine to fly vp to saue 
theirlines, where many of them perished 
for want of reliefe, not being able to fly 
to dry land by reason of their weak- 
nes.’ 

Speaking of Berkeley Church, our 
author says,— 

‘Among the epitaphs isa singular cu- 
riosity—an epitaph, said, upon good au: 
thority, to have been written by the cele. 


brated Dean Swift, who bad been chap- - 


lain to Charles Earl of Berkeley, and was 
often here. ‘The verses upon Biddy 
Floyd were written through the Dean’s 
visit. She was a native of Berkeley, and 
the Dean is said to have written the verses 
concerning her, while leaning upon the 
garden-wall which faced her father’s 
house. Old Floyd, a gentleman, the last 
representative of the family at Berkeley, 
wus once possessed of a fortune worth now 
at least 10,0001. and was carried to Glou- 
cester jail, for debt, inthe memory of per 
sons now living. The Dean was a great 
admirer of Miss Floyd, who was ver) 
pretty. The epitaph alluded to is as iol 
lows:— 
“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s Fool, 
Men call’d him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly serv’d to make folks laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
“ Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry ? 
Dickies enough are still behind, 
To laugh at by and by. 
Buried June 18, 1728, aged 64. 
‘The tomb was, perhaps is, a comme 
head stone when the author saw it in bi 
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1794; it was much sunk in the 


rear é naa . - 
iar but the inscription was still le- 
4 ‘ ’ 
vible.’ . ; 

Of the domestic fools, we have a cu- 


rious notice :— 

‘The buffoon of this name occurs in 
classical eras. Mr. Douce classes Clowns 
and Fools as follows:—1. The Genera! 
Dmestic Fool, often improperly termed 
4 Clown. He was a mere natural or 
‘Jiot.—2. Silly by nature, yet cunning 
and sarcastical.—3. Artificial. All these 
officiated occasionally as menial servants. 
—_4, The clown, either a mere country 
booby, a witty rustic, or any servant of a 
ehrewd and witty disposition, who treated 
his master with great familiarity, in order 
to produce stage-effect.—5. The Female 
Fool, generally an idiot.—6. ‘The City or 
Corporation Fool, Lord Mayor's Stite 
Fool, and that oi Prading Companies. 
His office was to assist at public entertain- 
ments, and at pageants.—7. Tavern Fool, 
retained to amuse the customers. They 
exhibited with a Jew’s harp and joint- 
stool ; sometimes they sung in the Italian 
manner.—8. The Fool in’ the antient 
Mysteries and Moralities. This was the 
Vice, whose office it was to teaze the De- 
vil. Hle ceased to be in fashion at the 
end of the fifteenth century.—9. The 
Fool in the old Dumb Shows exhibited at 
fairs, and perhaps at inns. He was gene- 
rally engaged in a struggle with Death. 
Mr. Douce thinks this species of entertain- 
ment might have suggested the modern 
English pantomime.—10. The Fool inthe 
Whitsun Ales and Morris Dance.—11. 
The Mountebank’s Fool, or Merry An- 
drew. 

‘The costume of the Domestic Fool 
was of two sorts. First, motley, or parti- 
coloured, with a girdle, and bells at the 
skirts and elbows, though not always. 
The breeches and hose were close to eacli 
leg, sometimes of a different colour. A 
hood, resembling a monk’s cowl, which, 
ata very early period, it was certainly de- 
signed to imitate, covered the bead en- 
tirely, and fell down over part of his breast 
and shoulders. It was sometimes deco- 
rated with asses’ ears, or else terminated 
inthe neck and head of a cock ; a fashion, 


‘ing a long coat, with a 





says Mr. Douce, as old as the fourteenth | 


century. Hle carried the dJaub/e*, or 2 
club, or flapper, or rattle, orname: 
with bells, made of two round and thai 
pieces of wood 
Crotalam of the Romans. a o ¢ 

lath, with which he belaboured the Dex il, 


doll at the end; sometimes an inflated skin or 
bladder was annexed, occasionally filled with 
sand or peas with which the fool made svor t, 
or belaboured those who offended him. — 
form of the bauble Varied, and son 
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ror} > ! wy mt . ' 
highly obscene —Douce, 11.117, 318. 't did | 


ri occurto Mr. D. that the Javble was a phal- 
ac Se . — . 

_ icthally represented in Boissard, land from 
iM in Montfaucon, Vv. l, p- 2. b. . Cc. 28.) in 9q 
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a wooden sword, or one like a saw. Se- 
condly—the other dress was the long pet- 
ticoat, originally appertaining to the idiot 
or natural fool, from cleanliness and con- 
cealment. Yellow was in general the 
fool’s colour. Sometimes, in leu of the 
cock’s comb on the hood, a single bell or 
more appeared. Sometiimesa feather was 
added to the comb. ‘The head was often 
shaved, in imitation of a monk’s tonsure ; 
a custom as old as the eleventh century, 
A fox’s tail on the back was another ap- 
pendage. “The idiot or natural was often 
cloathed in a caif or sheep skin. He had 
a hurge purse, or wallet,at the girdle. In 
1562, the king’s fool is described as wear- 
gold chain. 
Sometimes they had no discriminative 
habit. 

‘The fools and clowns of the drama 
appeared between the acts, to amuse the 
audience with extemporaneous wit and 
buifoonery ; a practice to be traced to the 
Greek and Roman theatre. About 1680 
is the last instance of their introduction. 
‘he domestic tool, (solitary instances ex- 
cepted,) went out of fashion in the se- 
venteenth century, through national dis- 
turbances and puritanical habits. Whip- 
ping was their punishment when they be- 
haved ill.’ (To be continue d.) 
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Edgar and Ella, a Legendary Tale of 
the sixteenth Century, in three Cantos: 
and other Poems. By J. i. Rat- 
teubury, Esq. 8vo. pp. 170. Lon- 
don, 1822. 

THE principal poem in this volume, 

Edgar and Ella, is in the style of the 

old ballad or metrical romance, select- 

ed by Sir Walter Scott in § The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel;’ and it 1s nosmal! 
praise due to Mr. Rattenbury to say, 
that he is a worthy successor of his 
great prototype. “Phe scene is laid in 
Germany, at the castle of Rottenburg; 
and story represents a_ traveller 
seeking shelter from a storm in a cot- 
tave near the nuns of the casile, where 
he vainly attempted to gain an en- 
trance; his host relates the levend of 


4 4 } ’ 
the castle, and, at the conuctusion, the 
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’ Ra — oases > sa 
nism, that of introducing a tourna- 


‘ ? . ! a) ad . 
‘inentet the time the fact of the story 
* “Ashort stick, with the head of a foo! or | 


occurred, The poem opens with the 
touruament, which is deseribed in the 
true spirit of chivalry and of poetry. 
The prince of these had summoned 
forth callant kutghts to coutend in 
ariis for the lovely Ella, whose bosom 
to cold wintry 
cloud,’ bat who secretly loved, and 
had often declared that 

©A lover she would never wed, 

Who could not gain the Tourmey feld, 


suitors seemed as 








—————— 








The preparation of the lists for the 
tournament, the assemblage of ladies 
to witness the scene, and the arrival of 
the knights, are all admirably describ- 


ed:— 
‘Then thrice were blown the clarions loud, 
Along the hills the echoes flew, 
And well I ween the warrior crowd 
Their rotes of bold defiance knew, 
And swiftly on their chargers sprang, 
While shields and swords and armour rang. 
Firm grasp’d his lance each gallant knight, 
Fix’d in the rest prepar’d for fight, 
For ladies’ love a lance to break, 
To bravely fall or win the stake. 


‘The marshals slow their batons wav'd, 
The poursuivant attention crav'd, 
While loud the herald silence broke, 
And thus the cautious words he spoke : 
“ Fuites vos devoirs, preux Chevaliers, 
True be your swords and trusty spears, 
Base lives the wretch who craven cries, 
He honour’d sleeps, who bravely dies. 
The tilt begin for lady's love, 

And who to this would reereant prove,” 


‘« Laissez allez :”—the words were gone, 
Horse against horse drove furious on ; 
Bright shields were parted at a stroke, 

And the long lances splint’ring broke, 
While from the saddle borne away, 

Brave knights in dust dishonour’d lay, 
And haughty plumes, smote from the crest, 
Were ‘neath their fallen weareis press‘d. 


‘ With crashing arms the Tourney rang, 
When sudden o'er the barrier sprang, 
Into the thickest of the ight, 
A war-horse with a stranger knight ; 
A curtain @’er his ample shield, 
The proud device and arms conceal'd. 
But soon I ween his master glave 
Bespoke him highly born and brave : 
His lance was firm, his mighty tliirust 
Bore vet’ran warriors to the dust ; 
Against his force the shield was vain 
The splendid fragments strew'd the plain, 
While splinter’d helm and cuirass bright 
Display’d the valiant stranger’s might: 
In modern days ’tis rare believ'd 

‘he noble deeds the knight achiev'd. 


‘The tilting fray was scarcely done, 

Ere Thetis kiss’d the languid Sun, 

And o’er her bosom blushing spread 

The golden radiance of his head. 

Wien, scatter’d o’er the tilting ground, 
Barons and knights disarm’d were found : 
Split shields and broken armour lay, 
Proud relics of a well fought day. 

Such were the deeds of high emprize, 
Perform’d for love of Ella’s eyes; 

The stranger knight unhurt bestrode 

His harness’d steed, and proudly rode, 
Then dropt his lance before the fair, 
Aud clain’d the scarf that victors wear. 


© Quick, o’er the cheeks of Ejla, spread 
Roses, alternate white and red ; 

From her bright eyes the bustre fled. 

The scarf from round her neck she took, 
And, trembling, scarcely dar’d to look ; 

The lovely maiden fear’d to see 

The knight, whose bride she’s doom'’d to be. 


‘Her hand the victor kiss’d, then tied 

round his helm the scarf, ard cried : 
“ ‘thus have I won my gentle bride.” 
The curtain from his shield he tears, 
And shews the noble arms he bears ; 
His vizor rais’d, in Ella’s sight, 
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Her Edgar stands, the victor knight 
She looks, she shrieks, pulsation dies, 
Unconscious, in Lis arms she lies ; 
O’erpower’d with joy, the fainting maid 
Is borne to the pavilion’s shade.’ 
rv . 
Phe second canto opens with the 
banquet, and contrasts those § brighter 
times,’ when 


‘-—. brave knights and mighty lords 


Performed their parts ut festive boards,” 
to these degenerate d: 1VS when 
‘—— higlborn chiefs resign the b: ays 
To city knights and aldermen.’ 


The banquet was not without its at- 
teudant minstrel, who sung the song 


of other days, a tale of the times of 


old; one of these, a poetical deserip- 

tion of the crusades, possesses so much 

inert, that we give itentire:— 

‘When superstition bar’d her iron hand, 
With red-cross banner wide to heav’n 

furling, 

Swift to the standard rush’d the warrior band, 

Defiance to the Paynim fiercely hurling : 


un- 


Despotic powel, Rome’s Sovereign Pontiif 
sway d, 
Ambition plum ‘d her wings with Folly’s aid. 


Alovg the Danube’s banks the warriors ride, 
Brilliant in arms, their battle horses prancing, 
Tie gallant navy floating o’er the tide, 
With cheequer'd ensigns to the breezes danc- 
ing; 
While clarions shrill, with brazen cymbals’ 
clang, 
O’er list ning hills, in martial echoes rang. 
The morn rose bright and fair, the cloudless sun 
Pour'd his efulgence on the warriors beam- 
ing, 
Upon the holy standard smiling shone, 
Bright with his rays the red-cross banner 
gleaming. 
The wily priesthood hail’d the omen given, 
Shouting, Laudamus, to the vaulted heaven 
The splendid galleys spread their willing sails, 
Adown the silvery Danube pioudly riding, 
Borne on the pinions of auspicious gales, 
Their bright prows o’er the chrystal waters 
gliding. 
Fair was the pageant; yes, and passing fair 
The party banners floating on the air. 


‘ Where frowns Libanus o’er Pheenicia’s plain, 
Where Galilee’s fam’d waves are flowing, 
Where repid Jordan seeks the Asphaltite main, 

And gentle winds are from the Internum 
blowing, 
Inspir'd with zeal, the red-cross warrior band, 
Unturl'd their standard to the Holy Land. 


Sublime in arms, along the sacred shore, 
Spread the fierce Syrians, the Christians braving: 
In proud array the hostile squadrons bore, 

The crescent to the cross defiance waving ; 
And dlla! Alla’ shakes the vaulted skies, 


While pointed spears and ruthless falchions rise. 


‘The truinpets sound the charge; quick to reply, 
Spring o'er the plain the war-steeds, proudly 
bounding, 
The heavens re-echo to the Christian’s cry ; 
The din of arms on every side is sounding. 
Front of the fight the holy fat! ers trod, 
Bearing the standard of Judea’s God. 


‘The crash of arms, the shout of furious foes, 
Taunts of the victors, cowards, craren, c rying, 
O’er the wide plain in horrid discord rose, 
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Mingling their clamour with the shrieks of 
dying. 
The peaceful lamb of f God, that caine to save, 
Flouts in the banner o'er the gory wave. 
* Fierce was the fight, and dire the carnage 
tloo J. 

Ott’men and Christians undistinguished fall- 
ing 3 
victors 
stood, 

While those on Alla, those on Jesu, calling ; 
Panting and feeble, in the arms of death, 
Their parting sighs proclaim their fathers’ 

faith. 
‘The fight is o’er, the victory obtain’d, 

There tloats the cross, above the crescent 

rearing ; 
Jerusalem’s high towers and walls are gain’d, 

And through her sacred streets the victors 

cheering. 
Suth were thie deeds by our forefathers done, 
And thus the Holy Sepulchre was won. 


‘Lo! at the cross the martyr’d Jesus bore 
Down on the sacred earth, to heaven appeal- 
ing; 
The Christian bands, though red with human 
gore, 
Are to the God of Peace in suppliance kneel- 
ing; 


o’er the vanquish’d threat’ning 


The 


—\—— 





Of heaven demanding, with unhallow’d breath, 
Its smiles, approving of their work of death. 


‘Thus superstition variously impels, 

Now melts with sorrow, now with fury swells; | 

Now arms for war, now holy rage inspires, 

To torture martyrs in relentless fires 5 

And thus through time sectarian 
prove 

Alternate cause of hate and bond of love; 

Till Truth shall dawn upon our mental night, 

And to the world unfold the source of light! 

And Christian faith, in gentle smiles array'd, 

Peaum o’er the city, radiate the shade: 

Then man to man, as kindred ties shall blend 

The name of brother with the name of friend. 


zeal shall 


join. 





‘Then priests no more with bigotry shall bind 

Each generous impulse of the human mind ; 

With ardent soul then man shal] nobly dare 

To soar with science in the realms of air 

Then kings no more shall claim, as God’ s de- 
cree, 

To hold their fellow men in slavery. 

No! God of mercy! it was ne’er thy plan, 

That man should bindin chains his equal man: 

No, ‘twas the despot’s will, the tyrant’s plea, 

The mass were born to swell their pageantry, 





‘Virtue shall {riumph then; her eye shall probe 
The monster’s heart beneath the purple robe ; 
Nations no more, at despot’s nod, unsheath 
The ruffian sword to speed the work of death; 
Nor subtle sophists teach mankind to draw 
Refin’d distinctions in the moral law. 

One murder makes a villain, all will own ; 
Who murders millions, gains a hero’s crown! 
Princes assert their privilege to kill, 

And numbers sanctify the sovereign’s will. 





‘Vice, for a time, o’er all the world shall reign, 

A mht of sorrow, and an age of pain ; 

Till brighter hours, till halevon days shall come, 

And deck the sky with smiles, the earth with 
bloom 3 

Then heaven shall bid the rage af war to cease, . 

And nations flourish in eternal peace.’ 





The merry dance succeeds the fes- 
tive bowl, and ali— 
‘Delighted gaze upon the pair, 
Extol the graceful knight, adore the fair; 


——— 


——— 
Save one alone; whose dark and envious eye, 
Frown’d o'er the scene of mirth malignantly’ 
This was one of the knights who had 
contended - the fair prize and been 
defeated ; he attempted to assassinate 
Edgar in the night, but his  poignard 
missed its aim ; Edgar turned upoy 
the cowardly wretch und killed him; 
when, finding that it was a son of the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel he had slain, 
he was obliged to flee, and escaped to 
England with his bride, where they 
lived insecurity. Thus terminates the 
legendary tale of Edgar and Ella; , 
tale which combines deep interest and 
powerful description with true poetic 
feeling. The next poem is Fingal; 
and could we reconcile to ourselve, 
Ossian in any other dréss but his own, 
we should be pleased with Mr, Ratter. 
berry’s version, which is spirited and 
harmonious; we, how ever, prefer se. 
lecting some of his minor and inore 
original pieces, two of which we sub. 
The ‘Seminole Maid’ relates to 
a circumstance which occurred in East 
Florida, in 1817, when an armed party 
were met by a hunting detachment ef 
Seminole Indians, who treated them 
with hospitality ; particularly a female, 
who perceived that she was an object 
of admiration to the guests :— 
‘THE SEMINOLE MAID. 
‘Come, stranger, with me to the home that! 
love, 
A country far brighter, far sweeter than thine; 
And thy bower Ili weave in a citron grove, 
O’er-arel’d by the woodbine and clusteiing 
vine: 
And there shalt thou dwell, ever free as the ai, 
Unfetter’d by folly, untortur’d by care. 
‘Ill soothe thee to slumber, I'll watch o’er thy 
rest 5 
Secure shalt thou live in thy Seminole’s heart, 
Thy head shall repose on this innocent breast; 
We'll vow to be constant,—yes, never to pat 


| The children of nature are faithful and true, 


They never desert tue bosoms they woo. 


‘Come, then, fly with me to the home that! 
love, 
A country far brighter, far sweeter than thine; 
And thy bower il weave in a citron grove, 
O’er-arch’d by the woodbine and clustering 
vine; 
And there sl.alt thou dwell, ever free as the all 
Unfetter’d by folly, untortur’d by care. 


‘} cannot fly with thee, the stranger replied, 
For, far o'er the waves of yon blue rolling se; 
I left, to lament me, a sorrowing bride, 
Her sighs and her pray’rs are stil] breathin: 
for me. 
Then one sweet adieu—now for ever farewell 


In the home of this heart thy image shall dwell 


‘Yes, fare thee well, stranger—alas ! | must ff 
This sad thrabbing breast will still pulsé 
for the ey 
‘his bosom in anguish shall swell witha sigh 
While seas shall divide its dear object fret 
me, 


But when to thy tountry thy footsteps retul 
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Oh think of the maid who thy absence will 


———— 


mourn. 

‘Yet when in thy arms thy charmer reposes, 

When press'dto thyheart the dearone shall be, 
May the rankling thorn ne'er lurk ’mid the roses 
~ To wound the fair bosom that throbs but for 

thee : . . 

She will join in thy sighs, if noble of soul, 
And pity the fate of the poor Seminole.’ 
‘| OFT HAVE TOLD THEE THAT I LOVE. 
‘| oft have told thee that I love, 

And oft I’ve vowed, in thee believing, 
Butthy caprice has made me prove 

Thy smiles, to me, were all deceiving. 
‘ How could’t thou thus my passion slight ! 

How could’st thou thus ! my hopes beguiling, 
Ah! what has made thee thus delight 

Torend my heart, while thou art smiling? 
* I tell thee, fair one, thou shalt see 

A heart too true thou hast been tearing, 
At every pore it bleeds for thee, 

Though thou for me art nothing caring. 


‘Yet, false one, know the day shall be, 

(When lovers from thy presence flying,) 
Thou'lt breathe a plaintive sigh for me, 

To calm thy griefs when thou art dying. 
‘ Then listen, ere it be too late, 

While youth and pleasure are inviting : 
Unite with me the chain of fate, 

And time shall fly with thee, delighting.’ 

These extracts will, we think, show 
that Mr. Rattenbury’s poetical talents 
are considerable ; and that his produce 
tions are neither wanting in vigour nor 
ia smoothness of versitication, 


—4O>o-—— 


A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. By the 
Rev. Edward Burton, M. A, 

(Concluded from p. 27.) 


Mr. Burton gives an elaborate ac- 
count of the Roman baths, in which 
he introduces a disquisition on the ori- 
gin of the manufacture of glass. The 
river, the bridges, and the places of 
public amusements next fall under the 
observation of our author. We quote 
a few passages from the account of the 
Circus :— 

‘The exhibition of wild beasts was one 
of the most popular amusements at Rome. 
When amphitheatres were introduced, 
the Circus was not so much used for this 
purpose as before: but still there were 
hunts in the Circus till a late period. The 
number of wild beasts killed upon these 
occasions is truly wonderful; and if the 
accounts were not well attested, we might 
be incredulous as to the possibility of so 
many being supplied. It was in the 
Course of the second Punic war that wild 
beasts were first exhibited at all, as before 
that time there was a decree of the senate, 
Prohibiting the importation of beasts from 

Africa, At first they were only shewn to 

the people, and not hunted or killed. 

he earliest account we have of such an 
exhibition was U. C. 502, when one bhun- 
dred and forty-two elephants were pro- 


“uced, which were taken in Sicily. 
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ny, who gives us this information, tells us, 
that he could not ascertain whether they 
were put to death in the Circus, or mere- 
ly exhibited there. But these animals 
had been seen in Rome twenty-three 
vears before, in the triumph of M. C. 
Dentatus over Pyrrhus. “Phe same au- 
thor says, that lions first appeared in any 
number U. C. 652: but these probably 
were not turned loose. In the year 651, 
Sylla brought forward one hundred, when 
he was pretor. In the year 696, besides 
lions, elephants, bears, &c. one hundred 
and fifty panthers were shewn for the first 
time. When Pompey dedicated his thea- 
tre, there was the greatest exhibition of 
beasts ever known. ‘There were seven- 
teen elephants, six hundred lions, which 
were killed in the course of five days; 
four hundred and ten panthers, &c. &c. 
A rhinoceros also appeared for the first 
time; a strange beast, called chaus, or 
cepos, and a lupus cervarius from Gaul. 
This was U. C. 701. The art of taming 
these beasts was carried to such perfec- 
tion, that M. Antony actually yoked them 
to his carriage. Ceasar, in his third dicta- 
torship, U. C. 708, showed a vast number 
of wild beasts, among which were four 
hundred lions and a camel-leopard.’ 

‘A tiger was exhibited for the first 
time at the dedication of the Theatre of 
Marcellus, U. C. 743. It was kept in a 
cage. Claudius afterwards shewed four 
together. ‘Titus exhibited five thousand 
beasts of various kinds in one day. Adri- 
an had one thousand beasts slaughtered on 
his birth-day ; and Commodus killed se- 
veral thousands with his own hand. ‘The 
emperor Gordian, besides showing one 
hundred African beasts, and one thousand 
bears, in one day, devised a spectacle of 
quite a new kind: he had a temporary 
wood planted in the Circus, and turned 
into ittwo hundred stags (cervi pa/mat’), 
thirty wild horses, one hundred wild 
sheep, ten elks, one hundred Cyprian 
bulls, three hundred ostriches, thirty wild 
asses, one hundred and fifty wild boars, 
two hundred zbices, and two hundred 
deer. He allowed all the people to enter 
the wood, and take what they pleased. 
Probus imitated him in his idea of a wood. 
Vopiscus describes it thus, ‘* Arborese 
valide per milites radicitus vulse con- 
nixis late longeque trabibus affix sunt, 
terra deinde superinjecta.” ‘There were 
turned in one thousand ostriches, one 
thousand stags, one thousand boars, one 
thousand deer, one thousand ithices, wild 
sheep, and other grazing animals, as 
many as could be fed or found. The 
people were then let in, and took what 
they wished. [ have selected those in. 
stances which appear most remarkable, 
but every reign would furnish us with ine 
credible accounts. We find mention tn 
Pliny of the boa constrictor: he gives it 
the name of boa, aid tells us that Clau- 
dius had one killed in the Vatican Circus, 
in the inside of which a child was found 
entire. Suetonius mentions another, 
which measured fifty cubits in lengthe but 
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this was exhibited in the Forum. Enough 
has been stated to shew that the ancients 
had much greater acquaintance with the 
wild beasts of Asia and Africa than the 
moderns have.’ 

‘The beasts were made to fight either 
with one another or with men. The lat- 
ter were called bestiariz. and occasionally 
fought without any weapons. Pliny calls 
them noxii, culprits. Means were used 
to excite the fury of the wild ani- 
mals by applying fire, and lashing them 
with whips. ‘The elephants were intoxi- 
cated with wine and incense; but A®ian 
says, that it was not wine from the grape, 
but a liquor made from rice and reeds. 
Cloths were used to irritate the lions and 
bears; and wild boars had a_ particular 
objection to white cloths. Balls were 
also thrown at them to provoke them. 
Round three sides of the Circus was a 
stream of water, called Euripus, the prin- 
pal object of which was to prevent the 
elephants and other beasts from coming 
to the people. 

‘Besides the battles in which wild 
beasts were engaged, there were other 
sanguinary spectacles, in which gladiators 
either contended in single «ombat, or 
large bodies of horse and foot fought with 
each other. It appears from the chroni- 
cle of Cassiodorus, that athletic games 
were first exhibited in the vear of Rome 
567; and Livy tells us the same thing; 
but by the term athlete, we are not to 
understand simply gladiators, forthe same 
author tells us, that they were introduced 
seventy-eight years before U, C. 489. 
The Emperor Gordian had sometimes five 
hundred pairs of gladiators exhibited in 
one day, and never less than one hundred 
and fifty. In Cesar’s games we find five 
hundred foot and three hundred horse 
engaged together; and twenty elephants 
were also introduced ; upon which occa- 
sion the meta were removed to give more 
room. From these two examples we may 
see in what number human victims were 
sacrificed, that some great man might be 
popular, and the Roman rabble amused. 
In the days of Nero or Elagabalus, a lion 
or an elephant was surely a much nobler 
animal than a Roman emperor ; and it 
may be doubted whether a gladiator was 
not much fitter to govern a nation. Nero 
Was not satisfied with having slaves as gla- 
diators, but he made thirty knights de- 
stroy each other in that capacity ; and, at 
another time, four hundred senators and 
six hundred knights engaged by his order. 
We read even of women fighting In the 
Circus.’ 

The account of the churches em- 
braces a good essay on the architecture 
of the Romans; but, as we lately had 
an article on the subject in our journal, 
we pass over the opinions of Mir. Bur- 
ton. The church of St. Peter’s has 
been so often described, that we did 
not look for novelty here ; and yet we 
have seldum met with more interesting 


details respecting this noble edifice. 
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Among the relics preserved in St. Pe- 
ter’'s, is the sacred lance, which was 
formerly preserved with the statue of 
Longinus, the soldier, who pierced our 
Saviour's side, and who was canonized. 
This lance is now kept in the general 
repository for relics, over the fizure of 
St. Veronica:— 

‘[n the history of the first crusade un- 
der Godfrey de Bou:llon, we read, that 
after the army had taken Antioch, in 
1098, a Provencal, or a Lombard clerk, 
named Peter Barthelemy, saw St. An- 
drew in avision, who carried him through 
the air to the church of St. Peter, and 
shewed him the very lance which had 
pierced the side of Christ. Raymond, 
Count of Thoulouse, embraced the story: 


search was made under the direction of 


Barthelemy, and at leagth he himself de- 
scending into the excavation, found the 
precious relic. The sacred lance was 
carried before the army in battle, and the 
efiect it had upon the soldiers was really 
miraculous. Still, however, many were 
incredulous; and the unfortunate Bar- 
thelemy actually fell a victim to his en- 
thusiasm, being consumed in a fire, to 
which he voluntarily exposed himself as 
an ordeal. This event was probably 
fatal to the lance. 

‘That which is preserved in St. Peter’s 
rests upon very cillerent testimony. = [tis 
said, that St. Helena, besides finding the 
true cross at Jerusalem, discovered also 
the iron of the lance, which was carried to 
Constantinople. It was subsequently di- 
vided into two parts: the point was kept 
in the imperial palace, the other division 
inthe church of St. Johnof the rock. It 
seems to be uncertain whether the divi- 
sion was made by Constantine IL., who 
wished to give the pointto Charlemagne ; 
or whether Baldwin, while he was King 
of Constantinople, pawned it to the Ve- 
neuans ; from whom it was recovered by 
S. Louis, King of France. Hlowever, in 
1492, bajazet the Second, Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, sent the part which did not 
contain the point, as a present to Pope 
Innocent VIII. to induce him not to pro- 
tect his brother Zizim, who disputed the 
throne. ‘The Pope sent a solemn embassy 
to receive it, and for a long time it was 
preserved in the Vatican. [In 1500 it was 
placed in a magnificent chapel, where 
was the statue of Longinus. But when 
tuis chapel was destroyed by Julius I1., it 
was removed tothe care of St. Veronica, 
where it has remained ever since. Bene- 
dict XLV., in one of his works, assures us, 
that while he was canon of this Basilica, 
he had the exact measure of the point 
sent him from the Chapel Royal, at Paris; 
and that, after comparing the two together, 
they corresponded so exactly, that no 
manner of doubt could remain as to the 
identity of the two relics. It should be 
mentioned, that another lance is preserved 
in Nuremberg, which makes similar pre- 
tensions: but the ortho:diox give the pre- 
ference to this in St. Peter’s, It would 





be curious to trace the pedigree of the 
Nuremberg lance up to that which was 
found at Antioch, and for which poor 
Barthelemy was burnt.’ 

Speaking of the Popes, Mr. Burton 
Siys,— 

‘It is perhaps not generally known, 
that the Roman Catholics possess in antl- 
cipation a list of all the popes who are to 
reign till the end of the world. A coun- 
tryman of our own has the merit of having 
drawn up this prophetic catalogue. St. 
Malachy was born at Armagh in 1094, 
and became archbishop of th: it see in 


1127: he resigned his honours in 1135, 
and, after working many miracles, he died 
in #148, atC lairvaux, in France. It may 


be remarked, that he was the first saint re- 
gularly canonized by the Romish church. 
Among other proofs of bis supernatural 
powers, he left a list of all the popes from 
Celestin If. 1143, to the end of time. 
The fact is now pretty well ascerttined, 
that this was an invention of the c: rdinals 
assembled in conclave to elect a pope 
upon the death of Urban VIE. in 159 
‘Lhe partisans of Cardinal Simoncelli, af- 
terwards Gregory XLV. brought forward 
this list as a prophecy of St. Matachy; 
and the words which were considered in- 
dicative of his: election were, *‘de Anti- 
quitate Urbis,’ as the Cardinal was a na- 
tive of Orvicto, the Latin name of which 
was Urbs Vetus. No mention is made of 
the ~— of such a prophecy till 1600, 
when it was published by Arnold de 
Wyon, a "fee of Douay : and if 
we look to each prediction and its coim- 
pletion before the time of Gregory XLV. 
we shall see very clearly, that the framers 
of it went upon good historical! grounds ; 
but after his time the application of the 
prophe cies 15 EXtre a ly forced.’ 

‘The last pope, Pius VIL, had the sym- 
bol Peregriiihs A poste cas. wich, Ol 
course, was accomplished by his Journey 
to Vienna. His holiness now reiguing ts 
designated by Aguila rapax; and, “th one 
his own character would deserve a much 
inore amiable description, yet the rapa. 
city of the French eagle has certainly 


made his history singular among that of 


all the successors of St. Peter; and it is 


well if the rapacity of the double eagle of 


Austria does not make it more so. — It is 
interesting to know, that our countr yinan 
did not anticipate more than fourteen 
popes from the present time, who are pre- 
dicted under the following emblems :— 
1. Canis et Coluber. 8. Fides intrepida. 

2. Vir Religiosus. 9. Pastor Angelicus. 
3. De Balneis Hetrurie. 10. Pastor et Nauta. 


4. Crux de Cruce. 11. Flos tlorum 
do. Lumen in clo, 12. De meditate Lune, 
6. lenis Ard iist. 13. De Labore Solis. 


7. Relizio a 14. De Gloria Olive. 


‘The concludn ne 
phec y are these :— 
tion of the holy wnt churcn, 
Rome shall be on the tnrone, 


words of the pro- 
¥ In the last persecu- 


a shall 


feed his flock in many tribulations. When 
Lnese are past, 


the city upon seven hills 


Peter of 
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shall be destroyed, and the awful judge 
shall judge the people.” 

We might quote many Interesting 
passages ous Mr. Burton’s work, but 
the length to which we have extended 
our notice, renders it necessary that we 
should bring it to a close, which we 
do with an account of Michael Ange. 
lo’s immortal work, In the Sestine 
Chapel,—the last Judgment:— 

‘M. Angelo was not employed any 
more in this chapel till the time of Pay 
I11., nearly thirty years after his first work 
there. “his pope was so anxious to have 
the benefit of his talents, and yet found 
him so difficult to be prevailed upon, that 
he went in persoa to his house with ten 
cardinals to beg him to execute a painting 
of the last judgment. The great master 
complied, was employed e sight years upon 
the work, and opened it to the public in 
Christmas, 1542. This end of the chapel 
was before occupied by three paintings of 
Vietro Perugino. ‘There is an_ original 
letter existing from M. Angelo to Pietro 
Aretino, the poet, from which we may 
ascertain the fact, that the design was en. 
tirely his own. Tle says, ‘‘ I was delight. 
ed and grieved by the receipt of your Tet 
ter. Ll was delighted at its coming from 
you, whose merit is so remarkable ; and 
i was also much grieved, because as | 
have finished great part ‘of the story, | 
cannot execute your ideas, which are of 
such a cast, that if the day of judgment 
had taken place, and you had actually 
seen it, your wor ds could not describe it 
better.’ At the end he dissuades him 
from coming to Rome to see the progress 
of the painting. 

‘The letter of Aretino is also preserved 
in the same collection: and the contents 
of it will perhaps excuse ny translating 
that part of it, which contains his ideas 
upon the subject which M. Angelo was 
to represent. It is dated Venice, Sep- 
tember 15, 1537. ** In my opinion you 
ought to be satistied with having SUTpasse 
ed every one else in your other works: 
but I perceive, that with the termination 
of the universe, which you are now em- 
ployed in painting, you think to surpass 
the commencement of the world, which 

you have already painted: that your 
works, surpassed by themselves, may “give 
you a triumph over yourself. Who 
would not be dismayed in applying bis 
pencil to such a terrific subject? | see 
Antichristin the middle of the crowd, with 
a semblance which none but you could 
conceive. Llsee the terror in the counte- 
nances of the living: I see the symptoms 
of _— in the sun, the moon, and 
the sta Isee Fire, and Air, and Earth, 
and \Y. ais: as it were, yielding up theif 
spirit. L£ see Nature at a distance com 
founded conce ntrating her ‘barrenness in 
the decrepitude of age. I see ‘Lime dried 
up and trembling, w ho being come to his 
utmost limit is seated on a w ithered 
trunk ; and while t perceive the hearts in 
every breast agitated by the trumpets ° 
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the angels, I see Life and Death over- 
whelmed by the horrible confusion; for 
the former is labouring to resuscitate the 
dead, the latter is preparing to overthrow 
the living. I see Hope and Despair con- 
ducting the ranks of the good and the 
crowds of the wicked: I see the theatre 
of clouds coloured by the rays proceeding 
from the pure fires of heaven, upon which 
Christ is seated amongst his hosts, sur- 
rounded by splendour and by terrors. | 
see his face glitter, and darting out fiery 
sparks of a light delightful and terrible, 
he fills the righteous with joy, the wicked 
with alarm. Meanwhile [ see the minis- 
ters of the abyss, who, with horrid look, 
with the glory of saints and martyrs, make 
ame of the Czsars and the Alexanders, 
telling them how conquest over self dif- 
fers from conquest of the world. I see 
Fame with her crowns and her palms un- 
der foot, tossed aside amidst the wheels of 
her chariots. Finally, 1 see the great 
sentence issuing from the mouth of the 
Son of God. Isee it in the form of two 
rays, one of the salvation, and the other 
of damnation; and as I trace them flying 
downward, I perceive their fury impinge 
upon the elemental frame, and with tre- 
mendous thunderings dissipate and dis- 
solve it. 
the furnaces of the abyss dividing the 
darkness, which has fallen upon the face 
of the air; so that the thought, which re- 
presents to my imagination the destruc- 
tion of the last day, says to me, if we 
tremble and are afraid in contemplating 
the work of Buonarrotti, how shall we 
tremble and be afraid, when we shall be- 
hold ourselves judged by him who ought 
tojudge us!’ ‘The sublimity of concep- 
tion, which dictated these terrific images, 
will excuse the introduction of this pas- 
sage and the insufficiency of the transla- 
tion, The last judgment, impossibie as 
It seems to be conceived by mortal 
thought, has at least met with two mas- 
ters, who have placed it sensibly before 
us, and in some measure brought it down 
to the level of our imaginations. 

‘We may be allowed to pause a little 
upon this painting, as it is perhaps the 
most wonderful specimen of the art in the 
world,—I mean, the most surprising mo- 
nument of genius and imagination: for, 
unless we confound the ideas of the beau- 
tiftul and the sublime, and conceive that 
the former is always contained in the lat- 
ter, it must be acknowledged, that many 
other paintings are more pleasing at the 
first view. But, notwithstanding the ridi- 
culous way in which some part of the sub- 
ject is treated, and the mixture of sacred 
and profane history throughcut, this work 
of M. Angelo will surprise and please 
more and more every time that it is exa- 
mined. It will perhaps be more adinired 
when considered in single groups, than as 
a whole, 

‘There is an amusing story told con- 
cerning a figure, which was intended as a 
— of a certain inaster of the cere- 
Hones, Who had complained to the pope 


I see the lights of Paradise and | 





of the indecency of the painting. This 
was Biajo of Cresena; the painting was 
not quite finished when he made this 
complaint, and M. Angelo introduced his 
portrait as a demon with ass’s ears, encir- 
cled with a large serpent, and placed him 
in hell. Riagio again complained, and 
the pope requested the painter to release 
him. M. Angelo replied, that had he 
been only in purgatory, it might have 
been possible, but from hell there was no 
redemption,’ 

To the classical scholar, Mr. Bur- 
ton’s work will be valuable, from its 
connection with so material a part of 
his studies; to the traveller, it will 
be a useful guide in Rome; and, to 
the general reader, it will present de- 
tails of abundant interest. 

——<24+@>o—— 


A Remonstrance addressed to Mr. John 
Murray, respecting a recent Publi- 
cation. By Oxoniensis.  8vo. pp. 
24. London, 1822. 


Ir has seldom fallen to our lot to no- 
tice a work so deserving of reprobation 
or contempt as the * Remonstrance’ of 
Oxoniensis, which 1s a mixture of 
bigotry, cant, and falsehood, worthy 
only of the worst periods of religious 
intolerance, aud disgraceful to the age 
in which we live. The author is said 
to be a dignitary of the church ; per- 
haps so; but we too frequently see in 
that class, men who conter no dignity 
on human nature ;—a dignitary of the 
church he may be in profession—but 
in practice he is net a Christian, for he 
is wanting in the first of Christian vir- 
tues—charity. His conduct to Lord 
Byron, in this coarse and uninauly at- 
tack, is what Junius has so admirably 
termed ‘the vindictive malice of a 
monk brooding over the infirmities of 
a man, until they quickened into public 
life, and then feeding with a rancour- 
ousenmity on the sordid catalogue of 
his distresses.’ 

The ire of this redoubtable cham- 
pion of the church, has been raised by 
Lord Byron’s Cain; and he tells us 
that, as he despairs of inaking any im- 
pression on his lordship, he will re- 
monstrate with Mr. Murray ; the fact 
is, that he did not dare to enter the 
lists against his lordship, either in in- 
vective or argument, and, therefore, by 
suspending over the head of Mr. Mur- 
ray the threat of a prosecution by the 
Attorney-General, he either hopes to 
frighten the publisher or rouse the Sup- 
pression of Vice Society or the Bridge 
Street junto, to turn their weapons, al- 
ready se often blunted, against a new 
victim. But let us hear in what geu- 
tle terms the reverend prater threatens: 
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‘In addressing you, Sir, I am persuaded 
I shall have much better chance of suc- 
cess; as my object simply ts to prevent 
you Re: Shas from becoming the 
agent of so much mischief as must result 
from the wide dissemination of works like 
‘* Cain, a Mystery.” You have been, as 
[am informed, successful in business in a 
very uncommon degree; now, lL would 
ask, can you answer it to the society 
which has thus aided your advance to 
wealth, and protects you in the possession 
of it, if such be the use you make of the 
influence you have acquired, and your am- 
ple dealings as a tradesman are thus to be 
made available for the worst purposes > 
You may urge, perhaps, generally, that, 
as a publisher, you do not hold yourself 
responsible for an author’s peculiar opi- 
nions, or you may plead as ah extenua- 
tion, in this particular instance, your feel- 
ings of gratitude to Lord Byron for fa- 
vours formerly received. Be assured nei- 
ther excuse will serve; you have cut 
them both from under your feet by your 
conduct on a recent occasion, when you 
proved your conviction that a publisher 
had and could exercise a discretionary 
power; and in consequence your name 
did not appear in the title-page of Don 
Juan; whether you were deterred by 
conscientious feelings, or only by the sa- 
lutary fear of a Middiesex Grand Jury, I 
do not stop to inquire; nor shall J do 
more than advert to the report, that this 
piece of mischief was loaded under your 
own eye, though you left it to your prin- 
ter to pull the trigger. = [t is enough for 
my purpuse, that you have distinctly re- 
cognized this discretionary power in a 
bookseller on some occasions ; and was not 
the publication of ‘* Cain’ one of these oc- 
casions? J trust, Sir, you will yet feel or be 
made to feel that tt was. It is not foran anon- 
ymous writer to point out fo the Altorney- 
General the line of conduct he should pur- 
sue; but 1am persuaded nothing but an 
over-cautious deference to the peculiar 
temper of the times would allow the pro- 
secutor of Hone to permit the publisher of 
‘*Cain*” to escape with impunity. In the 
mean time, there is another method by 
which | anticipate, in the ordinary course 
of things, you must be made to feel se- 
verely. You aresupported by the great 
and powerful; and they in turn are sup- 
ported by religion, morality, and Jaw; can 
we suppose that they will continue their 
countenance to one who lends himself to 
be the instrament by which this triple pil- 
lar is shaken and undermined? ‘There is 
a method of producing conviction not to 
be found in any of the treatises on logic, 
but which, lam persuaded, you could be 
quickly made to understand; it is the 
argumentatum ad crumenam. And this 
[trust will be brought home to you in a 
variety of ways; not least I expect in 
the profit you hope to make by the of- 
fending publication. As a: bookseller, I 
conclude you have but one standard 

* Cain was reviewed in our Number of the 
oth imst 
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of poetic excellence;—the extent of 
your sale. Without assuming any thing 
beyond the bounds of ordinary foresight, 
I venture to foretel, that in this case you 
will be mistaken ; the book will disap- 
point your cupidity, as much as it discre- 
dits your feeling and discretion. Your 
noble employer has deceived you, Mr. 
Murray ; he has profited by the celebrity 
of his name to palm upon you obsolete 
trash, the very off-scourings of Bayle and 
Voltaire, which he has made you pay for, 
as though it were first rate poetry and 
sound metaphysics. But I tell you, (and 
if vou doubt it, you may consult any of 
the literary gentlemen who frequent your 
reading room,) that this poem, this Mys- 
tery, with which you have insulted us, is 
nothing more than a Cento from Vol- 
taire’s novels and the most objectionable 
articles in Bayle’s Dictionary, served up 
in clumsy cuttings of ten syllables, for the 
purpose of giving it the guise of poetry. 
‘Liat this assertion is entirely borne out 
hy the fact, any one may convince him- 
self, who will take the trouble to wade 
through the authorities enumerated in the 
margin,’ 

Now, as Oxoniensis professes to be 
so very wellacquainted with these infi- 
del publications; a list of which he 
carefully subjoins; it would certainly 
tive been easy to give some proof of 
the truth of his assertion as to the pla- 
giarisms of Lord Byron; for, we can 
tell him, that his language is not likely 
to make any one take a single assertion 
of his on trust 3; and we challenze him 
to the proof, when he avows that 
‘there is not a single passage—not a 
point of sentiment, imagery, or inci- 
dent, which he (Lord Byron) has not 
repeated from himself or stolen from 
some other writers.’ 

But the writer is not content with 
attacking the literary and moral repu- 
tation of his lordship, and expressing a 
pious wish that a gentleman who ranks 
much higher in the class of his profes- 
sion than Oxoniensis can ever deserve 
to do in the church, but, ruffian-like, 


he mmakes a personal attack on the no- | 


ble lord, and probes anew those do- 
mestic wounds, which every man with 
the common feelings of humanity must 
wish to be healed ; see with what cold 
blooded cruelty this man dwells uponit: 


‘He (Lord Byron) did not scruple to 
contrast the most solemn obligations which 
society can impose. and which usually call 
into exercise the tenderest feelings of our 
nature; those feelings he has wilfully 
thrown from him, and trampled on the 
ties from which they sprang ; and now at 
last he quarrels with the very conditions of 
humanity, rebels against that Providence 
which guides and governs all things, and 
dares to adopt the language which had 
never betore been attributed to any being 
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but one, ‘ Evil, be thou my good !”— 
Such, as far as we can judge, is Lord 
Byron.’ 

There is not, we are confident, a hu- 
man being who feels for the miseries 
of others, that will not reprobate this 
passage, and retort on the anonymous 
slanderer, the words he has quoted 
from Milton by way of epigraph:— 
‘Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice?’ 
e ———>4@ > eo 





May you like it. By a Country Cu- 
rate. 12mo. pp. 272. London, 1822. 
[nN answer to the wish expressed so em- 
phatically by the ‘ Country Curate’ to 
every one who takes up his little vo- 
lume, we say—we do like it, It is true 
we are not very partial to the title, 
which bears somewhat the appearance 
of affectation; but ‘what’s ina name?’ 
We recollect that Ben Jonson, in the 
epilogue to his Cyntiia’s Revels, was 
not so modest as our author, as will 
appear from the following couplet :— 
‘This from our author [ was bid to say, 
By Jove ‘tis good: and if yow ll like tt you may. 

Dramatisis often select quaint and 
expressive titles for their productions. 
Mrs. Iuchbald’s first comedy was en- 
titled, * Pll tell you what ;’ and she 
used to say that she would write half a 
dozen with titles somewhat similar: as 
‘Pll tell you why;’ ¢ITll tell you 
how ;” * I'll tell you when ;’ &e. but we 
suppose the first comedy did not te//, 
aud soshe abandoned her project ; but 
to return to the book before us. 

The author, in a preface, assures us 
that his work, which consists of a series 
of iworal or rather reiigious tales, was 
written while sitting after tea with a 
family party, on several successive 
evenings ; that they are printed just as 
they were written, two only having 
been copied from the odd scraps on 
which he first wrote them. This asser- 
tion, which wesee noreason to doubt, 
shows a great facility and correctness 
of composition. The strong religious 
feeling which pervades every one of 
these tales, the ease and gracefulness of 
the style in which they are written, and 
the natural simplicity 10 which charac- 
ter is pourtrayed, will recommend 
‘May you like it’ to every class of 
readers. The tales are generally too 
long for our insertion, and we would 
not weaken their effect by abridging 
them: we shall, however, quote one, 
which, though by no means the best, 1s 
of coavenient leneth :— 

Margaret.—-* Margaret had arranged 
every thing after her trugal dinner was fi- 
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her cottage window. She had workeg 
some time, when her little girl, who was 
then plaving near her, asked her to walk 
out. ‘ Wait alittle while, my love,” saig 
Margaret; wait till [ have finished my 
work, and we will go.” The little gir] 
was shortly repaid for the patience with 
which she sat down near her mother, 
quietly waiting till she was ready. They 
were soon on the smooth sea shore, {f 
was a clear calm afternoon in October: 
the clouds, which had rendered the morp. 
ing wet and gloomy, had passed away, 
and the sun shone brightly on the gentiy 
agitated waves, which bore every nowand 
then to the sparkling pébbly shore, (and 
left there frequently,) their fringe of surf 
and seaweeds. They lingered long by 
the sea-side, for Margaret thought there 
was a distant chance of her husband's 
boat returning earlier than usual. ‘ My 
father will not come yet, mother,” said 
her little girl, * if you are looking so for 
him.”’-—** No, he will not, my dear,” an- 
swered Margaret, who had stood, for get 
ful of every thing else, gazing on the sea, 
“we will go home.” ‘They retumed, 
and Margaret sat again with her work by 
the open window, singing cheerfully to 
her child. At last, she found that her 
eves became a little wearied, and the 
light was growing dim; on looking out of 
the window, she perceived that the sun 
was sinking into the western waves: no 
little snowy sail, however, appeared in 
the distance; she put her child to bed; 
she left the bed-room door partly open, 
aud sang very softly; the smiling child 
soon fell asleep, hearing only, for a short 
time, her mother’s sweet voice. Marga- 
ret ceased singing, for it became darker. 
The sun had quite set, and a long broken 
line of crimson light alone — blended 
with the dark lead-coloured ocean ; the 
same hue melted into the dusky sky. 
It grew darker and darker: Marga- 
ret leant her whole head out of the win- 
dow, and strained her sight, but she could 
now see nothing. Turning her head partly 
round, she listened, but even the faint 
breeze, which had curled the waves s0 
slightiv, had died away; the dull sullen 
dash of the heavy billows, as they fell 
upon the shore, was alone heard by her. 
« What a delightful evening,” said the 
affectionate wife, as she saw the bright 
beacon flame sparkle into light; ‘ Od, 
he will soon be home.’”? She shut the 
window, stirred the dull embers of her 
fire, and put on a fresh pile of turf; she 
lit her candle, and placed it on the wir 
dow, that the light might assist the blaz 
ing fire to illumine the room. She always 
lighted her cottage windows, to make 
them a beacon to her husband.—Margaret 
sat down again, and began to grow a lit 
tle anxious; there were many books ly- 
ing on the table, but, though one she had 
been reading was still open, she felt that 
she could not, hardly dared, open any 
book but the Bible; she opened it hastily 
and gladly; almost angry with herself to 


nished, and she sa. down to her work at! having thought of reading any other. she 
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opened the book at the second chapter of 
Jeremiah, and her eye wandered over the 
age till it rested on the 25th verse:— 
« Yet thou sayest, because | am inno- 
cent, surely his anger will turn from me, 
pehold, I will plead with thee, because 
thou sayest, [ have not sinned.’’? She 
stopped, and sighed deeply ; for she re- 
membered that she had, but a few days 
before, felt a sort of false pride and con- 
fidence in herself, because, in recalling 
her past life, she did not remember hav- 
ing committed any crime. ‘I had for- 
gotten,” she said to herself, * I had quite 
forgotten how often I had been ungrateful 
to God; how often I have been unjust to 
my neighbour, and ill-tempered; and 
how far [ have fallen short of the divine 
example, my Saviour has given me.” 
«She continued sad and thoughtful, re- 
garding nothing, till, as the alystraction of 
her mind slowly dissipated, she was rous- 
ed by the unwearied clicking of the 
clock, which, with that faint noise we are 
unable to account for, in a dying fire, 
alone broke upon the perfect stillness of 
every thing around her; her eyes had 
been unconsciously fixed on the dial; she 
had only now noticed the lateness of the 
hour, and starting up, she again made up 
the fire, and opened the window. ‘The 
beacon no longer twinkled brightly, she 
saw only adull red spot, which grew gra- 
dually fainter, and at last entirely vanish- 
ed, Snatching up the candle, she went 
out, but a lurid halo encircled its flame, 
as she held it over her head and looked 
around; a deep fog was becoming thick- 
er, she could hardly distinguish the blaze 
which brightened her cottage windows: 
slowly and sadly she returned, listening 
as she walked back; but no voice, no 
step, washeard. Many, many fears rush- 
ed over her mind; and no hope that she 
could be of any use to her husband, came 
with those fears: in a storm, she could 
have depended that the beacon might be 
seen; she could now do nothing; her 
cottage could not be left with her unpro- 
tected child; and with the fear of not be- 
ing able to retura through the fog, she 
could not carry out her child with her, 
when even to guide her own steps would 
be a task of difficulty and danger. The 
surges sounded more faintly, and she re- 
membered that the tide was going out, 
and that the rocks near the shore. at low 
tide, presented dangers she dreaded ta 
thinkof. “Oh! he will perish,” she 
cried, **and I can do nothing.—No- 
thing?’ she added, as she looked at the 
open Bible. Oh, yes,” she said, ‘‘ there 
ls one, who is a present help in time of 
trouble ;” in an instant, she recollected 
her superstition in consulting the word of 
“ od before, as a mere book of fate. 
Ought I,”’ said she, «« when reading this 
book, to have doubted? What is the 
Proof of my religion, my faith in God’s 
goodness, when | thus allow my hopes to 
nt ges Does it not say, * commune 
your own heart and be still?’ * Be 
hot afraid, only believe.’—* I do, I do be- 





lieve,’ she said, and calmly knelt down. 
She prayed long and fervently, and, on 
rising up, felt her mind composed and 
prepared, gently repeating to herself, 
‘‘only believe.”” ‘Taking the candle, she 
entered her child’s room: she gazed at 
its little smiling lips, the eyes just shining 
through their long dark eye-lashes, and 
the rosy cheek, which pressed the swell- 
ing pillow beneath it; and was quite 
happy. Margaret was still looking at her 
sleeping child, when a voice was heard at 
the cottage door: it spoke again: she 
could not mistake the tones, and, weeping 
with jov, she was soon encircled by the 
arms of her smiling husband.’ 


The author says he has been ¢ vain 
enough to introduce what has been 
hinted to him to be very gentlemanly 
poetry.’ We quote a fragment, which 
we think intitled to a higher praise :— 

* CONSUMPTION. 


‘ The cheek, where health so lately shed 
Its constant bloom of softest red, 

Soon like her polish’d open brow, 

Was tintless as the purest snow ; 

Save when delight or fever threw 

A tleeting blush of crimson hue 

O’er its pale surface ; her dark eye 
Sparkled with clearer brilliancy. 

Her wasted snowy arm no more 

Its former rounded beauty wore, 

But every azure vein within 

Shone through the soft transparent skin ; 
The touching charm, the pensive grace, 
Ditfused around her form and face ; 

Her pure decaying loveliness, 

Might well some virgin saint express, 
Exchanging for the light of heaven 

The transient joys that earth had given. 
She rose, and from her temples flung 
The rieh dark curls that o’er them hung ; 
Half fainting then she forward leant 
With drooping head and figure bent. 
Her pale lips quiver’d: from her eye 
Large scalding tears fell heavily ; 
While her small trembling hand in vain 
(Striving to dull their throbbing pain,) 
Her fever’d temples press’d, there came 
A shivering o’er ber feeble frame. 


‘Recovering slowly, by degrees 

She rais’d her head to catch the breeze, 
Which fresily thro’ the cusement blew, 
Gasping with lips apart, she drew 

The air with baimy freshness fraught 5 
And seeming health a moment caught, 
In tones so weak, they well betray’d 
Kuch vital source of strength decay’d ; 
She spoke of the delights that gave 

A cheering aspect to the grave ; 

While, with increasing eloquence, 

She seein’d around her to dispense 

The comfort she had fain supplied, 
DUE i cécikvcccecsctecen ; 


We could say much in praise of this 
work, which possesses no ordinary por- 
tion of literary merit, aod which cannot 
be too strongly recommended for its 
religious and moral character, but we 
shall conclude our brief notice in a 
brief address to our readers, and say in 
the language of the title,—May you 
like it, 





ANECDOTES OF COMMERCE.* 

‘ Infancy of British Trade.—In England 
the progress of commerce was extremely 
slow, and this country was one of the last 
natiuns in Europe to avail itself of its na- 
tural commercial advantages. Before the 
reign of Edward the Third, all the wool 
of England, except a small quantity made 
into coarse cloths for home consumption, 
was sold to the Flemings or Lombards, 
and manufactured by them. All foreign 
goods were brought into England by the 
Lombard or Hanseatic merchants. The 
English ports were frequented by ships 
both from the north and south of Europe; 
and they tamely allowed foreigners toreap 
all the profits arising from the supply of 
their wants. 

‘ The first commercial treaty of England 
on record, is that with Haquin, King of 
Norway, in 1217 ; butthe English did not 
venture to trade in their own ships to the 
Baltic, until the beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; and it was not until the 
fifteenth that they sent any ships into the 
Mediterranean, or to the ports of Spain 
and Portugal. 

‘To Edward the Third, England is in- 
debted for giving the first impulse to com- 
merce, by endeavouring to excite a spirit 
of industry among his subjects. By al- 
luring Flemish artizans to settle in his do- 
minions, as well as by many wise Jaws for 
the encouragement and regulationof trade, 
he gave a beginning to the woollen manu- 
factures of England ; and first turned the 
active and enterprising genius of his people 
towards those arts which have raised the 
English to the highest rank among com- 
mercial nations. 

‘So rapidly did the commerce of Eng- 
land advance from this time, that in the 
twenty-eighth year of the same king, the 
balance of commerce in her favour was 
nearly equal to £800,000 of our money. 
‘Thus,’ as Sir William Temple says, 
“when England had a very small foreign 
commerce, we were rich in proportion to 
our neighbours, by selling so much more 
than we bought, even though we main- 
tained such mighty wars in France, and 
carried our victorious arms into the heart 
of Spain.’”’’ 

‘Usury.—In the thirteenth century, the 
Lombards frequently demanded twenty 
per cent. for the use of money. About 
the beginning of that century, the Coun- 
tess of Flanders was obliged to borrow 
money ia order to pay her husband’s ran- 
som. She procured the sum requisite, 
partly from Italian merchants, and partl 
from Jews. ‘The lowest interest whic 
she paid to them was about twenty per 
cent., and some of them exacted near 
thirty. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Philip LV. fixed the interest 
which might be legally exacted in the 
fairs of Champagne, attwenty per cent. 
‘The interest of money in Arragon was 
somewhat lower. James I. of Spain fixed 
it by law at eighteen per cent. As late as 


* Percy Anecdotes, Part XXVI. 
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the year 1490, it appears that the interest 
of money in Placentia was at the rate of 
forty percent. ‘This is the more extraor- 
dinary, because at that time the commerce 
of the Italian states was become conside- 
rable. Charles V. fixed the rate of inte- 
rest in his dominions in the Low Coun- 
tries, at twelve per cent., but it was not 
uncommon to exact more than that sum. 

‘ The first mention we have of a rate of 
interest in England, is in the reign of Ri- 
chard the First, when it was ten per cent.; 
it was afterwards gradually pilinanay at 
different times, to its present rate of five 
per cent., at which it was fixed in 1714.’ 

‘A singular obstacle.—\t is a remark- 
able circumstance, that the portrait of 
Henry VIII. was the means of preventing 
a commercial treaty between the Portu- 
guese and the King of Borneo. A Portu- 
guese vessel having touched at that place, 
opened atrade there with great success. 
‘The king received the strangers with spe- 
cial favour, and they displayed before 
him the presents with which they were 
prepared. Among other things, was the 
marriage of Henry the Eighth aud Cathe- 
rine represented in tapestry. When the 
King of Borneo saw the bluff figure of 
Henry, as large as life, he bade the Por- 
tuguese en up their presents, take them 
on board, and Jeave his dominions imme- 
diately. He knew, he said, what they 
brought him those figures for; that ugly 
man was to come out in the night, cut 
off his head, and take possession of his 
dominions. ‘There was no persuading 
him out cf his imaginotion, and the Portu- 
guese were compelled toabandon a com- 
mercial speculation which was so auspi- 
ciously commenced,’ 

‘ Exclusion of the Inquisition from An- 
twerp.—So great wasthe influence of Eng- 
lish merchant adventurers in 1550, that 
when the Emperor Charles the Fifth was 
anxious to have the inquisition introduced 
into Antwerp, the citizens had no other 
means for effectually intluencing the em- 
peror against the measure, but to tell him 
that the English merchants would cer- 
tainly leave the country, if he brought 
the inquisition there. ‘lhis threat was ef- 
fectual, for the emperor, ona strict en- 
quiry, found, that the English merchants 
maintained or employed at least twenty 
thousand persons inthe city of Antwerp 
alone, besides thirty thousand more in 
other parts of the Netherlands.’ 

« Bubb/es.—While those great projects, 
the Missisippi company and the South Sea 
Scheme, were carrying on, the people of 
England were seised with an absolute 
frenzy for speculation; and no project, 
however ridiculous, could be started with- 
out meeting without meeting with support; 
nor dida prociamaton of the king, in 
June, 1720, for restraining them, have more 
than a momentary effect, after which they 
increased more than ever. 

‘Not a week passed without fresh pro- 
jects, recommended by pompous adver- 
Usements in all the newspapers. On some, 
sixpence per cent. was paid down; on 
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others a shilling ; and some came so low 
as one shilling per thousand pounds, at the 
time of subscribing. Some of the obscure 
keepers of those books of subscriptions 
contenting themselves with what they 
gotin the forenoon, by the subscription 
deposits on one or two millions, were 
not to be found in the afternoon of the 
same day; the room they had_ hired 
fora day, being shut up, and they and 
their subscription books never heard of 
any more, 

‘While the delusion was at its greatest 
height, any impudent impostor had only 
to hire a“room at some coffee-house or 
other house near ’Change Alley, fora few 
hours, and open a subscription book for 
some projectrelative to commerce, manu- 
factures, colonies, or invention; and if ad- 
vertised in the papers the preceding day, 
he might in a few hours find subscribers 
for one or two millions of imaginary 
stock. 

‘Amongst those many bubbles, there 
were some so bare-faced and palpably 
gross, as not to have the shadow of feasi- 
bility ; and the infatuation was at length 
so strong, that one project was thus adver- 
tised: ** For subscribing two millions to 
acertain promising or profitable design, 
which will be hereafter promuigated.” 
And yet money was actually subscribed 
for this blind project. Another scheme 
was what was called Globe Permits. 
These were currently sold for sixty gui- 
neas and upwards, in the Alley, although 
they were nothing more than a square bit 
of a playing card, on which was the im- 
pression of a seal in wax, being the sign 
of the Globe tavern in the neighbour- 
hood, with the inscription of sail cloth per- 
mits,’ but without any name signed what- 
ever. ‘The possessors of these purchased 
them on the condition of being hereafter 
permitted to subscribe to a new sail cloth 
manufacture, projected by one who was 
then known to bea man of fortune, though 
afterwards involved in great calamities and 
disgrace. 

‘Yet all men were not infatuated; some 
subscribed for the sake of a premium, as 
the stock rose immediately ; and one wag 
thus burlesqued these mad projects in an 
advertisement: ‘‘ Atacertain (sham) place 
on ‘Tuesday next, books will be opened 
for a subscription of two millions, for the 
invention of melting down saw dust and 
chips, and casting them into clean deal 
boards, without cracks or knots.” 

‘As a memento of the folly of the age, 
we insert the names of a few of these 
projects, on every one of which money 
was actually subscribed. ‘‘National per- 
mits fora leery.” Each permit at £60, 
before any money was put down by the 
original possessor. ‘* Wrecks to be fished 
for on the Irish coast;  ‘*‘To make salt 
water fresh ;’’ ‘ For improving the breed 
of horses ;” *‘ For making of oil from pop- 
pies ;” ‘* For raising of silk worms ;,” ano- 
ther, “For planting of mulberry trees, 
und breeding of silk worms in Chelsea 
Park ;” where two thousand of these trees 
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were actually planted, and many large 
and expensive edifices were erected, 
‘For transmuting quicksilver into a maj. 
leable and fine metal ;”’ “For trading jig 
human hair ;”” “ For fattening of hogs.” 
«« For purchasing or recovering estates j}. 
legally detained ;” « For insuring masters 
from the loss sustained by servants, three 
millions ;”? * For insuring and increasin 
children’s fortunes ;”’ ‘* For a wheel for a 
perpetuaf motion ;”’ and lastly, ‘‘For im. 
porting a number of large jack asses from 
Spain, in order to propagate a larger kind 
of mulesin England.” For this purpose, 
marsh lands were treated for near Wool- 
wich, by a clergyman who was at the 
head of this bubble.’ ; 

‘Source of Luxury.--A Norwegian re. 
proaching a Dutchman with luxury, 
‘©What is become,” said he, ‘of those 
happy times, when a merchant on going 
from Amsterdam to the Indies left a quar- 
ter of dried beef in his kitchen, and found 
it at his return? Where are your wooden 
spoons and iron forks? Is it not a shame 
for asober Dutchman to lie in a damask 
bed?” ‘*Go to Batavia,’’ answered the 
man of Amsterdam ; ‘‘get ten tons of gold, 
as I have done, and see whether you will 
not want to be a little better clothed, fed, 
and lodged.””’ 

‘ Sir Simon Eyre.—Simon Ey re, origi- 
nally a shoemaker in Leadenhall Street, 
hearing that a vessel Jaden with leather, 
from ‘Tripoli, was wrecked on the coast 
of Cornwall, conceived he might make 
great advantages by purchasing it. He 
accordingly collected as much money a 
his confined means would permit, and de- 
parted from London on foot to Penzance, 
where he bought the leather, returned to 
London, commenced dealer in that arti- 
cle, and soon amassed a fortune sufficient 
to erect Leadenhall, obtain knighthood, 
fill the office of lord mayor, and founda 


splendid ecclesiastical brotherhood.’ 
TED 


Original Communications. 
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THE WEST INDIA ALMANACK 
FOR 1719. . 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—As this book is very scarce, al- 
low me to forward you some of its most 
interesting contents for your readers 
edification :— 

‘June 7, 1692, being Tuesday, hap- 
pened a most dreadful and surprising 
earthquake at Jamaica, destroying Port 
Royal, and most of the sugar works and 
buildings throughout that island. Sevé 
ral persons, white and black, were 
drowned, and many others were knock- 
ed on the head by the falls of mountains 
and houses. At thesame time the Frencl 
landed on the north side of the island, 
some of whom being carried into the se 
upon a piece of land that sunk into Ib 
others ot them being taken by the inha- 
| bitants, the rest, frighted with the amaz 
ing shock, retired with precipitatiol 
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this terrible accident caused King’s Town 
to be first built lt 
The Regal Table. 


« Fight Henrys, twice three Edwards, and one 


Stephen, 
Have on the English throne been placed by 


heaven 5 
Three Williams, Richards three, Eliza one, 
Have, in their turns, supported Albion s crown, 
One Jobn, two Charles's, two James's, Marys 
tw0, 
Have also ruled the throne and bid adieu ; 
Qne Anna likewise the throne has graced ; 
Now George, Brunswick's great duke, thereon 
is placed.’ 
Memoranda on the Fly Leaf. 

‘The Rev. Mr. Jas. Hunt, minister of 
Marrum, near Norwich, in Norfolk, son 
of Mrs. Frances Hunt the astrologess, who 
lodges at the Plough, in Mint Street.— 
A Brandy Shop? 

‘|f Fortune wraps thee warm, 
Then friends about thee swarm, 
Like bees about a honey-pot ; 
But if she frown, 
And cast thee down, 
Lie there and rot, 
Like bees about a honey-pot. 
Thos. Franks. 


December 3rd, 1719. 
«A prison is a house of care, 
A place where none can thrive, 
A touchstone there to try a friend, 
A grave for men alive. 
‘He that the worth of friends would know, 
Must for instruction to a prison go,— 


Tne want of friends, the worth of friends do 


show. a ea 
te 


Mr. SOUTHEY’s REPLY TO 
LORD BYRON 

fAs we inserted the very smart attack which 
Lord Byron made on Mr. Southey, in one of 
the notes to his tragedy of the Two Foscari, 
we deem it an act of justice to give Mr. 
Soutney’s reply, for so we must term it, we 
suppose, though it is any thing but an 
answer. The poet laureat evades the charges 
of his bordship, or meets them only by abuse, 
and labours to be witty as awkwardly as an 
elephant does to be graceful. We will, 
however, leave the two poets and their dis- 
pute to the public, with only one remark : 
Mr. Southey advises Lord Byron, when he 
next attacks him, to do it in rhyme; his 
lordship cannot certainly return the compli- 
ment; since, we believe, there is not a péer- 
son living but would prefer the worst of Mr. 
Southey’s proseing productions to his last 
effort in verse—the absurd hexametrical ¢ Vi- 
sion of Judgment.’ ]—Eb. 


Sir,—Having seen in the newspapers a 
note relating to myself, extracted from a 
recent publication of Lord Byron’s, I re- 
quest permission to reply, through the 
medium of our journal.” 

1 come at once to his lordship’s charge 
against me, blowing away the abuse with 
which it is frothed, and evaporating a 
strong acid in which it is suspended. The 
residuum then appears to be, that ‘ Mr. 
Southey, on his return from Switzerland 


(in 1817), scattered abroad calumnies, 
* 


" ve 
Ps Now so well known by the name of King- 
StOn, 





knowing them to be such, against Lord | of their attacks, it is some satisfaction to 
Byron and others.’ To this [ reply with | think they have thus employed the ma- 


a direct and positive denial. 


lignity which must be employe 
If I had been told in that country that where, and could not have 


some- 
een directed 


Lord Byron had turned Turk or Monk of | against any person whom it could possibl y 
La Trappe—that he had furnished a ha-| molest or injure less. The viper, how- 


rem, or endowed a hospital, [| might have | 
thought the account, whichever it had | 


ever venomous in purpose, is harmless in 
effect, while it is biting 


at the file. It is 


been, possible, and repeated it accord- | seldom, indeed, that I waste a werd or a 


ingly ; passing it, as it had been taken, in | 
the small change of conversation, for no | 
more than it was worth. In this manner | 
I might have spoken of him, as of Baron | 
Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian | 
Jugglers, or any other fgurante of the 

time being. ‘There was no reason for any 

particular delicacy on my part, in speak- 

ing of his lordship , and, indeed, [ should 

have thought any thing which might be 

reported of him, would have injured his 

character, as little as the story which so 

greatly annoyed Lord Keeper Guildford 

—that he had ridden a rhinoceros. He 

may ride a rhinoceros, and though every 

body would stare, no one would wonder. 

But, making no inquiry concerning him 

when | was abroad, because I felt no cu- 

riosity, [| heard nothing, and had nothing 

to repeat. When I spoke of wonders to 

my friends and acquaintance on my re- 

turn, it was of the flying tree at Alpuacht, 

and the eleven thousand virgins at Co- 

logne—not of Lord Byron. 1 sought for 

no staler subject than St. Ursula. 

Once, and once only, in connexion with 
Switzerland, [ have alluded to his lord- 
ship; and, asthe passage was curtailed 
in the press, [ take this opportunity of re- 
storing it. In the Quarterly Review, 
speaking incidentally of the Jungfrau, 1 
said—‘ it was the scene where Lord By- 
ron’s Manfred met the devil and bullied 
him—though the devil must have won his 
cause before any tribunal in this world or 
the next, If he had not pleaded more feebly 
for himself than his advocate, in a cause 
of canonization, ever pleaded for him.’ 


With regard to the ‘ others,’ whom his 
lordship accuses me of calumniating, I 
suppose he alludes to a party of his 
friends, whose names I found written in 
the Album, at Mont Auvert, with an 
avowal of atheism annexed, in Greek, 
and an indignant comment, in the same 
language, underneath it. ‘Those names, 
with that avowal and the comment, I 
transcribed in my note-book, and spoke 
of the circumstance on my return. If I 
had published it, the gentleman in ques- 
tion would not have thought himself slan- 
dered by having that recorded of him 
which he hasso often recorded of himselt. 





The many opprobrious appellations | 
which Lord Byron has bestowed upon | 
me, Lleave as I find them, with the praises 
which he has bestowed upon himself :— | 
How easily is a noble spirit discern’d 
From harsh and sulphurous matter, that flies out | 
In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks! 

B. Jonson. 
But fam accustomed to such things ; and 
so far from irritating me are the enemics 
who use such weapons, that, when I hear | 


; 


thought upon those who are perpetually 


assailing me. But abhorring, as I da, the 
personalities which disgrace our current li- 
terature, and averse from controversy as [ 
am, both by principle and inclination, [ 
make no profession of non-resistance. 
When the offence and the offender are 
such as to call for the whip and the 
branding-iron, it has been both seen and 
felt that I can inflict them. 

Lord Byron’s present exacerbation is 
evidently produced by an infliction of this 
kind—not by hearsay reports of my con- 
versation four years ago, transmitted him 
from England. The cause may be found 
in certain remarks upon the Satanic 
school of poetry, contained in my pre: 
face to the ‘ Vision of Judgment.” Well 
would it be for Lord Byron, if he could 
look back on any of his writings with as 
much satisfaction as I shall always do 
upon what is there said of that flagitious 
scheol. Many persons, and parents es- 
pecially, have expressed their gratitude to 
wie for having applied the branding-iran 
where it was so richly deserved. The 
Edinburgh Reviewer, indeed, with that 
honourable feeling by which his criticisms 
are too peculiarly distinguished, suppres- 
sing the remarks themselves, has imputed 
them wholly to envy on my part. give 
him inthis instance full credit for sincerity. 
[ believe he was equally incapable of com- 
prehending a worthier motive, or of invent- 
ing a worse ; and, as I have never conde- 
scended to expose, in any instance, his 
pitiful malevolence, I thank him for hav- 
ing in this stript it bare himself, and ex- 
hibited it in its bald, naked, and undis- 
guised deformity. 

Lord Byron, like his economist, has not 
ventured to bring the matter of those ani- 
inadversions into ‘view. He conceals the 
fact, that they are directed against the au- 
thors of blasphemous and lascivious books 
—against me: who, not content with in- 
dulging their own vices, labour to make 
others the slaves of sensuality, like them- 
selves—against public panders, who, 
mingling impiety with lewdness, seek at 
once to destroy the cement of social or- 
der, and to carry profanation and pollu- 
tion into private families, and into the 
hearts of individuals. 

His lordship has thought it not unbe- 


| coming in him to call me a scribbler of all 


work. Let the word scribbler pass ; it is 
not an appellation which will stick, like 
that of the Satanic School. But, if a 
scribbler, how am Lone of all work? [ 


‘will tell Lord Byron what I have not 


scribbled—what kind of work I have not 
done. I have never published libels 
upon my friends and acquaintance, ex- 
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pressed my sorrow for those libels, and 
éalled them in during a mood of better 
mind: and then re-issued them, when 
the evil spirit, which for a time has been 
cast out, had returned and taken posses- 
sion, wtth seven others, more wicked than 
himself. I have never abused the power 
of which every author is in some degree 
possessed, to wound the character of a 
man or the heart of a woman. I have 
never sent into the world a book to which 
I did not dare affix my name; or which I 
feared to claim in a court of justice, if it 
were pirated by a knavish bookseller. | 
have never manufactured furniture for 
the brothel. None of these things have | 
done; none of the foul work by which 
literature is perverted to the injury of 
mankind. My hands are clean ; there is 
no‘ damned spot’? upon them—no taint, 
which ‘all the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten.’ 

Of the work which | have done, it be- 
comes me not here to speak, save only as 
relatesto the Satanic School and its Co- 
rypbzus, the author of ‘ Don Juan.’ [| 
have held up that school to public detes- 
tation, as enemies to the religion, the in- 
stitutions, and the domestic morals of 
their country. I have given thema de- 
signation to which their founder and leader 
ANSWERS. I have sent a stene from my 
sling, which has smitten their Goliah in 
the forehead. Ihave fastened his name 
upon the gibbet, for reproach and ignomy, 
as long as it shall endure. ‘Take it down 
who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron be- 
fore | conclude. When he attacks me 
again, let it be in rhyme; for one who 
has so little command of himself, it will 
bea great advantage that his temper 
should be obliged to heep tune ; and while 
he may still indulge in the same rankness 
and virulence of insult, the metre will, in 
some degree, seem to lessen its vulgarity. 

Keswick, Jan. 5. Robert Sovurney. 

eee 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS OF 

THE ENGLISH. 
Horne Tooke earvestly recommend- 
ed the study of the Northern lan- 
guages, with a view toenable English- 
men to attain a proper knowledge of 
their own. 

Since his time, the study of German 
has become rather fashionable, and the 
good effects of this are already percep- 
tible in English. Some of our best 
writers have been led by it, to attempt 
the introduction into our language of 
combinations analagous to those in Ger- 
man, which supply, in the only legiti- 
mate manner, deficiencies which have 
been long leit. 

Shaftesbury, for instance, lamented 
the poverty of the English, in having 
no word to express the patria of the 
Romans,—country ; presenting to the 


mind merely a certain portion of earth. 
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The patrie of the French does not sug- 
gest to them the land of their fathers ; 
for, between patrie and pere, there is 
no resemblance. 

Our Saxon forefathers had their 
Tueder Geard (father earth,) but the 
Norman adulteration substitated for 
this and many other happy expressions, 
words characterised by a beggarly ob- 
scurity, which Hume, in his * Mania for 
Gallicisms,’ thought contributed to the 
imprevement of English. 

Instead of the Saxon Father-eart!), 
the German Father-land, (Vaterland) 
has been adopted by Lord Byron :— 
‘My eloquent Ionian! thou speak’st music, 
The very chorus of the Tragic song 
I have heard thee talk of as the favourite pas- 

time 
Of thy far Father-land. 
Sardanapalus, Act. 1 Sc. 2. 

The English language possesses mines 
of wealth within itself, of which our wri- 
ters have never yet duly availed them- 
selves. We can enrich it like the 
Greek from its ow. roots, ad infinitum, 
without adding to its obscurity, as we 
ulways do when we borrow from 
a foreign language. Of this the 
present state of the German, Da- 
nish, &e. radically the same as English, 
affords a convincing proof, “Though 
it may sound at first paradoxical, it is 
not the less true, the language of Scot- 
land retains more of the true genius of 
the English than that of the Southern 
part of the island; and Walter Scott 
having shaken himself free from the 
dread of falling into Scotticisms, that 
formerly haunted his countrymen, has 
adopted manny happy phrases and 
combinations from his native tongue, 
which have been received here with 
general approbation. 

yo 


TOM BROWN’S TABLE TALK. 





Tom Brown, the Aretine of the last 
century, is now almost forgotten. The 
wit of his writing 1s so essentially allied 
to indecency, and the gaiety of his hu- 
mour to profligacy, that, by pandering 
to the bad taste of a licentious cera, he 
has completely forfeited his claim to 
exist beyond his day. Yet certainly 
he was a writer of no ordinary talents. 
When we consider that the greatest 
part, if notall, of his productions, were 
written to supply his immediate neces- 
sities, and written too, after the intox- 
ication of the debauch, orin the sad- 
ness of returning reflexion, we inust be 
fastidious indeed to withhold a certain 
portion of praise. He was a scholar of 
no mean or inconsiderable standing, 
and wrote Latin with great elegance 
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and facility. With bis brother wi; 
D’ Urfey, he contributed continually t, 
the amusement of the town, not less by 
his various writings, than by bis eop. 
vivial powers of entertainment, To 
to London without dining with Ton 
Brown or Tom D’Urfey, would they 
have been a solecism in manners, suf. 
ficient to make the visitation incom. 
plxte. Of the two, Brown was up. 
questionably the superior in wit and 
keenness of observation. He appears to 
have possessed some points 1n common 
with the unfortunate Savage. — Like 
Savage, he was the hack of booksellers; 
like Savage, he was the enlivener and 
inspiriter of conversation; and like Sa. 
vare, from a disregard of the common 
tnaxims of pradence, he lost at onee 
respectability of character and permas 
nency of fame.—With humour which 
Rabelais and Cervantes cou!d hardly 
surpass, he lies neglected on the shelf, 
from which he is seldom taken down 
except by those whom his impurity al. 
lures: an example how genius may be 
prodigally squandered, or irretrievably 
lost, in misapplication or subservience 
to ephemeral purposes. For the rea- 
son «above-mentioned, his works do 
not present us with many passages 
which can with propriety be extracted, 
His Table-Talk, however, is entertain- 
ing enough for us to wish it longer, 
There is an acuteness in some of the 
remarks, which evinces that Brown was 
not deficient in practical knowledge of 
the world, however little he might be 
inclined to put them in use, We snb- 
join a few extracts from the collection: 

Every church sets up for the best and 
honestest. The Pope succeeded St. Pe- 
ter, as Dr. Gibbons got all his practice by 
taking Dr. Lowther’s house. 

A patriot is generally made by a pique 
at court. 

Nothing is so imperious as a fellow ofa 
college upon his own dunghill: nothing so 
despicable abroad, 

A man that gets a great estate out of a 
little post, is like aman that grows fat upon 
matrimony. 

It is a jest to think those that have power 
will not take care to support themselves 
against all that attack them. 

How apt are we to flatter ourselves, and 
overlook our own infirmities? A drunkard 
thanks God he has no sacrilege to answer 
for. 

The author of The Whole Duty of Man 
concealed himself; perhaps vanity 1 
that. 

A woman that tells you she’ll cry out 
and a man that threatens to cut youl 
throat, will both be worse than their words. 

W hat signifies it, whether one is chose 
by his tenants, that dare not refuse him, 
comes in by bribery, 
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The society of reformers, I am afraid, 
tas made no mighty progress in the extir- 
pation of vice: they have only beat it out 
of one part of the town, to make at settle in 
: er. 
= as observed, that when the apotheca- 
ries were soliciting for their bill that ex- 
cused them from parish offices, that the 
weekly bills decreased considerably, 

To make a man out of love with sold- 
iery, let him see the trained bands exercise. 

Men reward the professions that incom- 
mode them, as lawyers, &c. and give no 
encouragement to those that divert them; 
the reason of it is fear. Man fears to be 
damned, therefore bribes the parson; he 
fears to be sick, therefore keeps fair with 
the physician s he fears to be rooked out of 
his estate, therefore bribes the lawyer. 

One that bas advanced his fortune out 
of nothing, is sure to be pestered with his 
relations ; for this reason a certain favour- 
itein France used to envy Methuselah, 
because he outlived them all. 

N was bred to the law, and had no- 
thing to live by but that; yet he who 
said he was no lawyer displeased him 
not; but to find fault with his poetry was 
an eternal affront. 

All governments in the world will take 
care to give the best outside to their af- 
fairs in the late war, our gazettes never 
mentioned the loss of the East India 
ships, but took care to mention the taking 
a French privateer of two guns. 

Aman that seldom has money, takes 
care to shew it in all companies when he 
has it, and pays his reckoning before it is 
caHed for; we care not how deep we go 
when we are upon tick; when we pay 
ready money we are n.ore frugal. 

if we must have enthusiasm, give it me 
in perivction 5 this makes me love the 
Quakers, and made ine see the downfall of 
the Philadelphians; AZediocritus esse non 
licet holds good, as well in a new reli- 
gion as in a new poem. 

Every thing, they pretend, has been so 

exhaus:ed, that it is impossible to find any 
thing new; but this is a mistake. 
_ Since the late revolution, our ministers 
invented a new system of politics, purely 
devised by themselves, never practised be- 
fore in any part of the world; and we 
hope will never be practised again. 

The Straits of Magellan may atlord new 
discoveries, but religion hardly any ; the 
Old and New Testament has been’so un- 
mercitully beaten by poachers of all 
countries, that one Can ho more expectto 
Start any fresh game there, than a tub of 
good ale at acountry bowling-green, after 
the justices have paid ita visit. 

Our divines have invented new mea- 
sures of allegiance, and new salvos for 
‘wearing ; Our projectors new lotteries ; 
our ladies a new sort of tea ; the vintners 
new names for old scum ; the pbysicans 
and soldiers new methods of murder. 

F Vice passes safely under the disguise of 
€votion; as during the late war, French 
Wine, under another another name, escap- 
ed the custom: hous , 
se. 











There is more fatigue and trouble ina 
lazy, than in the most laborious life; who 
would not rather drive a wheelbarrow 
with nuts about the streets, or cry brooms, 
than be Arsennus. 

Montaigne, in his book of expense, put 
down, Item For my idleness, a thousand 
pounds. 

‘Though we have so many cartloads of 
polemic writers, vet the world has not 
been much improved in knowledge by 
them; when the learned Isaac Casaubon 
was shown the Sorbonne, says the person 
who introduced him; ‘There have been 
disputations kept here these four hundred 
years;” ** but,” replies Casaubon, ‘* what 
have they decided all this while?” 

A broken shop-keeper ends in an ex- 
ciseman; a decayed gentleman in a jus- 
tice of the peace. 

A Pindaric nurse is a muse without her 
stays On. 

He that puts on a clean shirt but once a 
quarter, Opens his breast when it is so. 

A wise man will answer an objection 
before it isimade. ‘Trebatius, whenever 
he met acreditor, never gave him leave 
to dun him first, but was sure to anticipate 
him. Well, faith, honest friend, (says he), 
{am to blame, but thou shalt have thy 
money next week. 

‘There is not such a vast difference be- 
tween people’s parts as the world ima- 
gines. 

A man is never ruined by dulness. 

Men are affected with any loss accord- 
ing to their different genius and temper ; 
when a country fellow, the other day, was 
told that the Dutch had laid a great part 
of their country under water, he was only 
concerned at the loss of so much hay. 

A certain man admired the wise institu- 
tion of the Sabbath; the very breaking of 
it keeps halt the villages about London. 

lam sure you are a man of merit, says 
Pilautus to Alcibiades, because you have 
been so often put by preferment. By my 
faith, ’tis my own Case. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL, 
By 'l. WELMINGTON FLEMING. 

THE monk sat in his holy seat, 

His face was hid beneath his cow] ; 
No impulse seem’d that breast to beat, 

With intent stern or passion foul. 
Red, thro’ the lattice of the cell, 

The sun’s last tinge illum’d the shade, 
And seem’d to blush—as soft it fell, 

And o’er the flowing mantle play’d 
Of an unhappy kneeling maid! 


Her veil fell off her neck of snow, 
To show too heaving mounds of bliss, 

And o’er those cheeks did biiglit tears tiow,— 
A saint might leave his heaven to kiss. 

Her rosary was in her hand, 
Her dewy eyes devoutly bent ; 

Nor could her gaurdian’s heart withstand, 
That suppliant angel, penitent. 


The monk recoil’d with sudden start, 
As from her features fell the veil; 
Something seemed struggling at his heart, 
He turn’d him from that maiden pale. 





And can it be my crime, she thought, 
That racks the holy father so? 
Dearly my pardon will be bought, 
by penance harsh and bitt’rest woe. 


Too late ! at length he cries, lorn maid, 
You weep a banish’d injur’d lover, 
By thy affected scorn betray 'd,— 
Naught can the faithful youth recover. 
A self-devoted wretch is he, 
From hope’s bright path of rapture driven, 
And all those vows he paid to thee 
Must now be offered up to Heaven ? 


And didst thou know him? father tell, 
Could he renounce the world for me? 
The cow! back from his features fell, 
O God! and does she Carlos see. 
Yes; on his throbbing breast she sinks, 
Religion, prudence, caution sleep ; 
And each in mutual transport drinks 
The tears which love and passion weep. 


But hark! what means that organ’s swell ; 
It strikes like death's chill to his heart, 
Broken is love’s impassioned spell : 
Despair succeeds—for they must part. 
Must part! what horror in the sound, 
Not few short hours their bosoms sever ; 
Eternal abseace gives the wound,— 
They part; and it must be for ever! 


Not one more kiss, not une embrace, 
The vow is seal’d, and heaven forbids ; 
Fast down her cheeks the hot tears race, 
And tremble on her dark eye-lids. 
And I have doom’d this fate to thee, 
Wither’d thy youth, thy hopes undone ; 
What Carlos then remains for me, 
To weep my crime, a cloister’d nun! 


O bless thee maid! the father cries, 

What hope thy solemn words hath given ; 
Our spirits pure shall yet arse, 

And love regain its native heaven. 
And while on earth our bosoms pine, 

Our sighs shall mingle in the air, 
Together plead for hope divine, 

Aud kiss like kindred angels there. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
See how lovely to the sight 
Looks the pallid queen of night ; 
Mark how sott her silv’ry beam 
Sheds its lustre on the stream. 


What delight with thee to rove 
In some sweet sequester'd grove, 
There thro’ heaven to see her glide— 
Wand’ring lonely side by side. 


Or. upon some craggy steep, 
Frowning o’er the foaming deep, 

Calm to view the pleasing scene, 
As upon my breast you lean. 


Or upon the azure skies 
Gazing with enraptured eyes,— 
Trusting, when our lives shall end, 
There to meet each valued friend. 
SAM SPRITSAIL. 
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Drury Lane.—Butler, the author of 
Hudibras, has a very coarse simile, in 
which he says ‘the English write plays 
as they feed pigs in Westphalia;’ 
his words would be likely to offend 
‘eurs polite,’ and, therefore, we shall 
only observe, that he says the Spanish 
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invent plays, the French copy Ssaie the 
Spanish, and the English from the 
French; this was to show the little ori- 
ginality we possessed ; if the charge 
was applicable in Butler's time, we fear 
it is much more so now; for not only do 
we translate and transmute by wholesale 
from the French, but a new source 
has opened to English dramatists in 
the popular novels, which, thanks to 
the gemus beyond the Tweed, we have 
at least twice a-year. 

The Pirate, already dramatized with 
much effect at the Surrey aad the 
Olympic, has also produced, in an ope- 
ratic form, at this theatre on Tuesday 
night: and it is said, though we doubt 
the assertion, to be from the pen of 
Mr. Dimond. 

To the readers of the Literary 
Chronicle, even if they have not seen 
the novel, the story of the Ptrate must 
be familiar, we shall, however, givea 
sketch of it as developed in the drama. 
The first scehe represents, with good 
stage effect, the shipwreck, to which 
Capt. Cleveland is preserved by Mor- 
daunt. Theactivity of Snailsfoot, in 
securing what * Providence has sent’ in 
the way of wreck on the coast, his cau- 
tion to Mordaunt of the old supersti- 
tion, that to save a drowning man you 
will preserve him to your own injury ; 
the interference of Norva to protect 
the pirate’s property, areall retained as 
in the vovel; nor does the introduc- 
tion of Cleveland to Magnus Troil dif- 
fer much; only he is made a more 
agreeable personage, and, consequent- 
ly, his sudden influence on the heart 
of Minna is rendered more probable. 
A duel between Mordaunt and Cleve- 
land, in which the former is severely 
wounded, induces the Captain to accept 
the command of another piratical vessel 
offered him by Lieut. Bunce, and 
hoists his flag accordingly. He makes 
a compulsory bargain for provisions 
and stores with the corporation of the 
island, and for the fulfilment of the 
conditions he becomes hostage on one 
side, and Bryce Snailsfoot, very re- 
luctantly, on the other. The latter 
escapes, and the captain is taken into 
closer custody, in order to answer 
to the laws. Minna endeavours to 
rescue him, and his escape is efiected 
with the concurrence of Norna, on con- 
dition of his quitting the island and 
the neighbouring seas, the only condi- 
tion she will hear of, as she regards him 
with an évil eye, and exercises a mys- 
terious and jealous vigilance over all 
his motions. In taking leave, he pre- 
sents her with a box, the first present 
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he ever rere eas his Vey from 
whom he had been separated early in 
life, without ever knowing his mother. 
As she is about to leave the prison after 
him, she encounters Basil Mertoun, 
when an eclaircissement takes place, 
and, from the coincidence of some 
circumstances in the recitals of Cleve- 
land and Basil, together with the box 
which Cleveland has presented to her, 
and which is instantly recognized by 
Basil, she discovers that Cleveland is 
her own son, and that Mordaunt is Ba- 
sil’s son by the wife whom he had in- 
termediately married. They hasten to 
overtake him, and prevent ‘his depar- 
ture,but on looking out into the offing, 
the British frigate Halcyou is seen to 
bear down and sink the pirate with her 
fire. Her distraction is presently re- 
lieved by learning that her son was 
prevented from.repairing on board by 
being again seized, and about to be 
conveyed into close custody, Magnus 
Troil, who had been seized by the pi- 
rates, is released, and eives the hand 
of Brenda to Mordaunt; and Cleve- 
land, who receives pardon, gives hopes 
of atomme for his past life by his fu- 
ture conduct, when he may aspire to 
an union with Minna. 

Every one who has read the novel 
will iniss two of its most important per- 
sonages in the drama,—Triptolemus 
and Barbara Yellowley, who are not 
only two of the best drawn characters, 
but contribute much to enliven the 
story, which has no other relief than in 
the humour of Munden, in Snailsfoot ; 
a part in which we were sorry to see 
him, for though his humour was rich, 
yet his Scotch was nearly unintelligi- 
ble. Mr. Cooper was a forcible but 
rather boisterous pirate; he strained 
his lungs as if he was calling to a sea- 
man in the top-mast during a heavy 
gale. Harley was amusing mn Lieut. 
Bunce, but the character had been too 
much pared down, Gattie spoiled 
Claude Halcro completely ; and we 
can scarcely forgive him for it, especi- 
ally when we consider how much Mr. 
Salter makes of it at the Surrey. Mr. 
Penley, in Mordaunt Mertoun, was 
Mr. Penley still. Mrs. West played 
Norna: and although the character 
has been shorn of its supernatural 
agency, yet she seemed to wield a 
magic power over the individuals of 
the drama. Her representation of the 
Pythoness was powerful and energetic, 
but rather too refined for melodra- 
ma. Madame Vestris was Minna, and 
though not exactly the Minna of the 
novel, yet her sweet voice rendered her 
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not salt tees seeds. ‘She wee Miss Cy, 
bit, in Breuda, executed the sop 5 
(which are principally from the Dovel} 
with good effect. The music is very 
pretty; the scenery extensive, varied, 
and beautiful, The drama was well 
received, and given out for repetition 
with general applause. It was repeat. 
ed on Tuesday with increased effect, 
and is likely to run some time, Con- 
siderable praise is due to the manager 
for the very liberal and spimted map. 
ner in which it has been produced, 

Covent Garpen.—There has been 
no novelty produced at this theatre 
since our last notice; but the return of 
Miss Stephens and Mr. Macready to 
their engagements has given a pleasing 
variety to the entertainments. The 
Beggar's Opera and Rob Roy have 
been twice played with great effect, 
for never was Miss Stephens i in better 
voice than at present. 

Surrey THEATRE.—The *£ Pirates,’ 
says Mr. Dibdin, ‘ having been so sue. 
cessful, will continue their depreda- 
tions every evening ;’ and we are hap- 
py to say that each night produces an 
audience which might satisfy the rapa- 
city of any buccanier, ‘This piece, of 
which we spoke very favourably last 
week, has not lost any of its effect on 
a second representation; the actors, 
who at this theatre are seldom imper- 
fect in their parts, naturally improve 
in a few times’ performing, particu- 
larly when they have had very few and 
very hasty rehearsals. An amusing 
tragi-comic burlesque drama, called 
Leonora, or Love in allits Horrors, has 
followed the Pirate this week, and ren- 
dered the entertainments of the even- 
ing very attractive. 

Oxtymerc THeatre.—The Pirate 
has aflorded this house, also, a new 
piece, as much fraught with interest as 
either of the two we have already no- 
ticed. Mr. H. Johnston, as Snailsfoot, 
and Miss Scott, as Minna, were parti- 
cularly successful. The other princi 
pal characters were well supported, and 
the piece promises, from the manne! 
in which it was received by a crowded 
audience, to be productive to the ma 
nagers, 


Witcrature and Science. 


Recent accounts from Tripoli state 
that the expedition under Mr. Beechy; 
into Lebada, were preparing for theit 
departure; and, at the time they al 
prosecuting their researches amoiig 
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the ruins of antiquity, Captain Smyt 
is to trace and survey the whole line @! 
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the African coast, including the gulf 
of Sertis towards Evypt. . It is no less 
singular than true, that this is the first 
attempt that has hitherto been made 
on these shores, since the days of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who were 
‘atimately acquainted with the whole; 
and it is justly expected that much va- 
Juable, important, and curious ine 
formation will be obtained by Capt. 
Smyth. 

Improvement in’ Brewing.—The 
Glasgow Chronicle says,—‘ A most im- 
portant improvement has lately taken 
place in the mode of brewing and dis- 
tilling, and is now practised at the Pa- 
tent Steam Distillery at the Green- 
head. The invention consists in the 
application of steam to the bottom of 
the boilers, which are indented with 
concentric circles, varying in depth ac- 
cording to the progress and quantity of 
heat wanted. A pipe from the steam- 
engine boiler, situated outside of the 
building, is conveyed to three large 
brewing boilers and two stills. The 
boiler is not larger than that required 
for an engine of eight horses’ power, 
aud not more than the usual pressure 
is employed, In addition to the sav- 
ing of fuel, the improvement consists 
in the great disparity of temperature 
betwixt this mode and the common 
way of distilling by a coal or peat fire. 
The diiference is at 214 to 21,877 de- 
grees of heat. The consequence is 
obvious, 
that empyreumatic nauseous flavour 
which is so difficult to be avoided in 
the common method, and which has 
so long deteriorated our native bever- 
age. Another improvement at the 
Greenhead is a machine, styled by the 
inventor a separator, that completely 
prevents the mixture of the coarse 
essential oil, which is one of the pro- 
ducts of distillation on the old plan, 
and which has been so greatly injuri- 
ous to all malt spirits.’ 

Mr. Ralph Buckley, of New York, 
has invented and obtained a patent for 
‘fire shield. [t is intended to protect 
Hremen whilst employed in extinguish- 
ing fires, but particularly designed to 
prevent fire from spreading. It. is 
inade of a metallic substance ; thin, 
light, and Impervious to heat: it is of 
nent Uae breadth sufficient to cover 
in Ga a =, and it may be used 
nail slates 7 it “4 attat’4 fixed on a 
elevating F “ vn 1 wheels, and a short 
sales takes ‘cna e ground. The fire- 
and bebigd stand on this platform, 
as 1e shield ; he Is drawn by 

Pes near the current of heat and 


Steam canuot give any of 
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flames, without being scorched or feel- 
lug any inconvenience ; and with the 
hose pipe or leader in bis hand, he di- 
rects the water to the part where it is 
most required. In this way a Ine of 
shields may be formed in close order, 
in front of a powerful heat, behind 
which the firemen may stand with 
safety, and play upon the houses with 
their water-pipes. 

A tobacco plant, reared in a flower- 
pot, by Dr. Rolland, has been hand- 
ed tous, which measures about four feet 
in length, and, what is something re- 
markable in a topical plant, it vege- 
tated through the winterseason last year. 
Perhaps this may be accounted for by 
its having blossomed in summer, and 
been retarded in seeding by the tem- 
perature of the climate. It has vegi- 
tated for more than two years, and has 
now a bread bushy head, with a few 
leaves on the stalk, and appears to 
have reached the greatest state of mas 
turity to which it could be brought ; 
but the seed it bears does not appear 
to have arrived at the proper state of 
perfection.— Montrose Review. 


@he wee. 


© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Thanksgiving.—The following cul- 
culation of the good things consumed 
in Connecticut, in the United States, 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1817, was 
made by a gentleman of judgment and 
information. If such was the immense 
bill of fare in 1817, 1n Connecticut, 
what must it be in Massachusetts, in 
1821? 

Bill of Fare of a Thanksgiving Dinner in Con- 
necticut, 1817 :-— 

Geese ...6+6+4200,000 DESERT. 

Turkies ......-..5,900/Pumpkin Pies 520,000 

Chickens ......65,000|Apple Pies... . 100,000 





| ee »e «2000 Other Pies & ? -5 000 
Beef & Pk.lbs. 25,000} Puddings § °~ 
Potatoes, bush, 12,000) Wine, gals........ 150 
Turnips....-..- 14,090 Brandy, do. .....-150 
oe ccecce MOUeeis GO ccceeece ae 
SIN. o's 6 0064:05 5000/Rum, do....2+--1,000 
| Cheese, lbs..... 10,000'Cider, Brandy, 600 
Apple Sauce, gis.12,000| & Whiskey ‘ . 


Cranberry, do. .. o000 

Which would take 650 hhds. of 
strained pumpkin, 8&1 do. iolasses, 
4060 Ibs. ginger, 7000 Ibs, alspice, 
86,066 do. flour, 43,333 do. butter or 
lard, 325 hhds. milk, (100 gals. each,) 
1000 nutmegs, 50 Ibs. cinnamon, 
43,500 doz. eves, all which would 
weigh 504 tons, and would cost about 
114,000 dollars.— Boston Centinel. 

A proof of the badness of the Times ; 


a fact.—A_ respectable farmer, who 








— 





rents 1000 acres, on visiting the Corn- 
Exchange the other day, was declaim- 
ing uguinst the badness of the times, 
und was heard to say that absolute 
rutin was staring him in the face; tm- 
mediately afterwards he went to a mu- 
sician’s in the Strand, and purchased a 
piano-forte for his daughter at sixty 


five guineas! 


Speedy Travelling.—A Pacha of 
Bagdad had some particular intelli- 
gence to transmit to the Porte; he or- 
dered the courier to make as much 
speed as possible, and not to lose a mo- 
mentinreturoing. Fifteen days after, 
us the Pacha was coming out of 
Mosque, he met this trusty Tartar, 
and ina great rage demanded his rea 
son for having so long delayed quitting 
Bagdad. Knowing his head depend- 
ed on his speed, the Tartar handed 
him the dispatches from the Sultan, 
having performed the journey im that 
time. After reading the dispatches, 
the Pacha demanded of the courier the 
number of horses that had been killed 
in performing the journey. The num- 
ber was great; and the Pacha coolly 
told him he had killed more horses 
than his head was worth, which was ac- 
cordingly struck off, 

When Lord Bath was first told of 
the determination of turning out ‘Pitt 
(Lord Chatham) and letting Fox re- 
main, he said it put him in mind of a 
story of the Gunpowder Plot. The 
Lord Chamberlain was sent to examine 
the vaults under the Parliament 
House, and returning with his report, 
said he had found five-and-twenty 
barrels of gunpowder ; that he had re- 
moved ten of them, and hoped the re- 
mainder would do no harm ! 

Correspondence.—Swift alluding, in 
a letter, to the frequent instances of a 
broken correspondence after a loug 
absence, gives the following natural 
account of the causes :—* At first one 
omits writing for a little while,—and 
then one stays a little while longer to 
consider of excuses,—and at last it 
grows desperate, and one does not 
write atall. At this rate (he adds) I 
have served others, and have ‘been 
served myself.’ 

Foote was paying a visitin the coun- 
try at Christmas, at a house where they 
kept very bad fires. On the third 
morning, he appeared ready booted to 
decamp, when his friend asked why 
he was in a hurry? * Oh!’ replied 
the wooden-legged wag, ‘if [ stay 
here much longer, I shan’t have a leg 
to stand upon.’—* Why, we don’t 
drink hard '!—* No;’ said Foote, * but 
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there's so little wood in your house, I 
am afraid, sone’ of these mornings, the 
servants will light the fire with my 
right ley.’ 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


CP PPP LAO? 


In order to meet the encreased demand for 
The Literary Chronicle, we are under the ne- 
cessity of reprinting our last number, the se- 
cond edition of which will be published on 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. Hatt’s epitaph on a young lady, Sam 
Spritsail’s sonnet, ‘The Gate of Tebreez,’ and 
the * Sailor's Death,’ in our next. 

J. W. D in an early number. 

Nosred has reached us. 

The lines to Lydia, H.’s sonnets, ‘ Death,’ a 
sonnet, are inadmissible. 

‘ All-worthy’ is deemed unworthy of a place 
in our journal, 

A Mr. Lawson has written us a long letter, in 
which he asserts that the Conjectures un Shake- 
speare, which we quoted from the ‘ Gossip,’ 
were written by himin 1809. Asit is a gos- 
sipping story we will not interfere with it. 

Errata: p. 14, c.1, 1.31 from bottom, for 
‘ yeeling’ read ‘ peeling.’ 

In one of Mr. Ryan’s ballads, p. 25, c. 1, the 
third line should have concluded the third 
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Monthly Sporting Repository. 
This day is published, price 5s., No. I. of a 
New Mouthly Publication, intitled 


Tue SPORTING REPOSITORY, 
embracing every Subject interesting to the 
Sporting World, with Embellishments, calcu- 
lated to render this Work of superior interest to 
any hitherto submitted to the patronage of the 
Public. 

Contents.—Portraits and Biography of emi- 
nent Sporting Characters—Sporting Essays and 
Intelligence of every kind—Stag, Fox, Hare, 
and Otter Hunting—Coursing—Fowling—An- 
gling—Horse Racing and Matches against 
‘Time—Pedestrian Feats and Matches—Pugil- 
ism—Hawking—Delineations and Characters 
of all Animals of the different Sporting Breeds, 
excelling in the various Qualities of their Spe- 
cies. ‘The Embellishments of the first Number 
consist of three fine Engravings—Claret, a fa- 
mous Hunter, the Property of Sir Edward 
Poore, Bart.—a Hawk, the Property of Sir 
Francis Sykes, Bart.—and a Herefordshire Ox, 
fed by John Westear, Esq. 

Symptoms: Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, consisting 
of highly humourous Plates by Alken, price ]2s. 
each part. 

COCKNEY’S SHOOTING SEASON IN SUFFOLK, 
6 Plates by Alken, price 11. Is. 

Humorous SPECIMENS OF IiIDING near 
London; crawn from life by Alken: Parts 1, 
2, and 3, price 10s. 6d. each. 

Scraps from the SketcH Book of Henry 
ALKEN, containing 42 Plates engraved by 
Himself, price 11. 5s. boards. 

Pope's PorticaL Works, complete in two 
octavo volumes, uniform with Byron’s Works, 
price ll. Is. boards. 

OLD ENGLISH "SQuIRE: 24 humourous co- 
loured Plates, imperial 8vo. price 1). 11s. 6d. 
boards. 

Bublished by THomMas M‘LEaAN, 26, Hay- 
market, : 
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Advertisements. 
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New Novel, 
This day was published, in Three Vols. 12mo. 
price 18s. boards, 
THE VILLAGE COQUETTE: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of § Such is the World. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Wuirraker, Ave 
Maria Lane. 
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in post 12mo. 
MAY YOU LIKE IT. By a 
COUNTRY CURATE. 

Printed for THomas Boys, Ludgate Hill; 
and sold by OLIver and Boyp, Edinburgh, 
and all Booksellers 

Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. 
With 200 portraits. 

This day is published, with 5 portraits, part 5, 

price 2s. 6d. of 
LIVES OF EMINENT SCOTS- 
MEN, by the Society of Ancient Scots, re-esta- 
blished 1770; commencing with LIVES OF 
SCOTTISH POETS; being the First of the 
Series of Original Memoirs of Eminent Scots- 
men, by the Society of Ancient Scots, now in 
the course of publication. 

CRITIQUES ON THE ABOVE WORK. 

© A collection like these Lives, was a desid2: 
ratum in our national literature We could 
follow these Memoirs one by one, and dwell 
upon the names and works of some of them 
until we had perhaps exhausted the reader’s pa- 
tience and our own powers. We are per- 
suaded that the public will appreciate this 
elegant little work at its due rate ; for our own 
parts, we have been much delighted with the 
entertainment it has afforded us.’—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

‘The Lives of Eminent Scotsmen, by the So- 
clety of Ancient Scots, is a little work which 
might subdue even the national antipathies of 
Dr. Jonson. It consists of short notices of 
the biography and works of the most distin- 
guished men of letters of that nation, written 
in a very pleasing style; and its moderate 
price and convenient size bid fair to render ita 
familiar pocket companion. Amongst the ar- 
ticles of most interest in this part of the work 
(Part 1) which is devoted to the Poets, are the 
Lives of James the First (of Scotland,) Ramsay, 
Beattie, and Burns. ‘To the general Englisn 
reader, such names as Barbour and Wyntoun 
are comparatively unknown; but he cannot 
fail to be pleased with the manner in which 
they are here introduced to his favourable no- 
tice. "Monthly Mag. 

‘ Although the first part contains biographies 
only of persons who are so well known, that it 
might be supposed every thing respecting them 
had already been published, yet we here meet 
with many new facts, some new productions of 
the authors, and an original estimate of the ta- 
lents and character of each individual. We 
are not led into the track of former biographers, 
but each is an original memoir, as much so in 
style and diction as if no other had existed.’— 
Literary Chronicle. 

‘It may be fairly stated, that the first part is 
a very agreeable sample. We shall not go fur- 
ther into the subject than to signify our gene- 
ral approbation of its plan and execution.’ 
Literary Gazette. 

London: Printed for THomas Boys, 7, Lud- 
gate Hill (from Paternoster Row) ; and sold by 
OLiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and all other 
Booksellers. 
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Apbertisements, 


This day, Jan. 1, 1522, is published, Dries 
2s. 6d. with a Portrait of JOHN JuLivs Ay. 
GERSTEIN, Esq. Part 26 of 


THE PERCY ANECDOTE 


By SHOLTO and REUBEN PERCY, Brothers o 
the Benedictine Monastery, Mort Bengry. 
containing ANECDOTES OF COMMERCE. ’ 


Also, lately published, of the same Work, x 

undermentioned :— : 

Part 1, Anecdotes of Humanity, Portrait y/ 
W. Wilberforce, Esq. 

Part 2, Anecdotes of Eloquence, Portrait o 
Lord Erskine. 

Part 3, Anecdotes of Youth, with a very jp. 
teresting Portrait of R. C. Dallas, the son of 
Sir George Dallas, Bart. 4 

Part 4, Anecdotes of King George the Thin | 
and his Family, with Portraits of King © 
George II[I.and King George IV. | 

Part 5, Anecdotes of Enterprise, Portrait of 
Mungo Park. ‘ 

Part 6, Anecdotes of Captivity, Portrait of ” 
Sir Sidney Smith. 

Part 7, Anecdotes of Science, Portrait of Si | 
4. Banks, Bart. 

Part 8, Anecdotes of Heroism 


Portrait of | 
Marquess of Anglesea. ' 


Part 9, Anecdotes of Justice, Portrait of 
Lord Eldon. 

Part 10, Anecdotes of Instinct, Portrait of’ 
the Ettriek Shepherd. ; 

Part 11, Anecdotes of Humour, Portrait of 


George Coleman the Younger. 

Part 12, Anecdotes of Imagination, Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Part 13, Anecdotes of Fidelity, 
Marquess of Hastings. 

Part 14, Anecdotes of Fine Arts, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, K. B. 

Part 15, Anecdotes of Hospitality, Portrait o © 
T. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. 

Pait 16, Anecdotes of The Bar, Portrait of 
Thomas Denman, Esq. M. P, 
Part 17, Anecdotes of Genius, 

Robert Southey, Esq. 
Part 18, Anecdotes of Shipwreck, Portrait of 
Captain Murray Marwell. 
Part 19, Anecdotes of The Pulpit, Portrait of” 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M. 
Part 20, Anecdotes of Industry, Portrait of 
Robert Owen, F'sq. 
Part 21, Anecdotes of Benevolence, Portrait of 
Mrs. Fry. : 
Part 22, Anecdotes of Exile, Portrait of Na 
poleon Bonaparte. | 
Part 23, Anecdotes of War, Portrait of Duk 
of Wellington of 
Part 24, Anecdotes of Pastime, Portrait 0 
Earl of Darlington. — 
Part 25, Anecdotes of Patriotism, Portrait oF 
Earl Fitzwilliam. | 
*,* Each Part is complete in itself, and sol f 
separately, price 2s. 6d. ' 


. 


London: Printed for T. Boys, 7; Ludgat | 
Hill; and sold by Ot1iver and BoyD, Edit 


burgh, and all other Booksellers. 
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London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, strast| 
two doors East of Exeter Change; to whom 7 tb 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editor . 
patd) are to be addressed. Sold also by rete) 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Ma ee 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and W. Smith, 4 oath 
Strect, Grosvenor Square, and 192, Strand ; ah 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, Pall nd 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchange; 
all other Booksellers and Newsvender's.— Printed 
Davidson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Streets 
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